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INTRODUCTION. 
Reading is at once the employment and en- 
tertainment of the otherwise leisure hours of a 


large portion of our population. The demand 
4 i 


for readable matter, created by this habit some 
may suppose to have been very adequately met. 
The periodical press teems with newspapers, 


reviews and libraries, political, literary, scientifi 


To c 
and religious, and books of every kind have, 
within a few years been multiplied with unex- 
ampled rapidity. 

a « 
of the 


But the smaller part, however, 
works which have obtained the most 
extensive circulation in our country is 
ling and lasting excellence. Tales, romances, 


having 





novels, sketches and tours—publicati 


no higher aim than the amusement of the idl 
and afluent—and many of them of a more than 


questionable moral and religious tendency, have 


obtained peculiar favor 


among publishers, 
i ‘ : ; 
Che publication of a library ‘of standard his- 


} 7 


tory, (Writings by the domestication of which 


neither morals nor piety will be wounded,) 
upon terms which will place it within th 
reach of almost all persons, is now for th 
first time attempted in this country. It 
intelligence and virtue of the people are the 


great safeguards of our free institutions, it is of| 


1 


high importance that the } 


short tim which the 


mass of them can devote to reading should 


! 


not be thrown away on works of a useless or 


pernicious character. History, or the recorded 


experience of the human race, is a treasure 
of useful information—an apt vehicle of politi- 
cal and moral lessons. It has a more ®erious 
aspect—to the christian it is the unsealed Y¥ol- 
ume of divine providence. To him the re- 
ligious interpretation of past history is a sacred 
duty. Viewed as the developement of our na- 
ture in all its strength and weakness, as the 


movements of opposing secondary 


ret ? 
ubordination to the Supreme and final 


of all things 


—every section of human 


is replete with awful interest, In publ 


the Historical Family Library, therefore, 


itor flatters himself that a very 


necessa 
acceptable service will be rendered to th 
ple. 


> west, (Says the Lion. 


‘* Every young man in th 
Thomas Corwin, in a letter to the editor,) has 
found the high prices of the standard works on 


history, a le avy tax upon the acquisition of that 


indispensabl > branch of evén a tolerable educa. 


tion. Your proposed Library, if 


must relieve us from that burden. 


In conducting the Library care will taken 


to inake a judicious selection of works, so as to 


present a full and complete outline of history 


cown to modern times, Hantam’s History oF 
rig Mippte AGES, now commenced, is one of 
down in the 


great interest. The plan is laid 


preface, to which the reader is referred. The 
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reputation of the work for historical accuracy 


being fully establis! 


are abridged or omitted in the Library, as they 


are merely reterences to the authoriti fron 


} } hh fn + and ot eronr 
which the author draws his facts, and of course 
uninteresting to the general reader. 


PREFACE TO HALLAM’S HISTORY. 
It is the ol : 





hensive sur c f umstances that 
can interest h il I lur neg 
period usual | \I le Ages. 
} ‘ ! 
such an undertak ust } es { un- 
i i Ul it Cal S eli t 
will perhaps be found « gh to distinguish i 
| : 
from such as have already apr red. Many con- 
} ” . . e} 
Sid¢ | portions otf t , especialiy vek > tae 
twelfth century, may justly deemed so bar- 





gie Sentence or parag | i $s often Line t 
LO ai' the « ract ( f ren tions, G 
( ig dynasties of o ire kings 

Non rag igi Le passa 

4nd even in the e pleasing d instructive 
parts of this middle period, it has nt ( 
to vold the d con on ofan Lis. nd al - 
ing, with what spirit 1 freedom I could, at a 
ist outline rathe than a! ture, tos =S 

nts that did 1 ) f i- 
catenated with ot! or | t ve of - 
tant conclusions | he ) of £0 n- 
entand constitut i hws Which | v 
in various countries of Europe, and especially 
in England,s 1 to have be | fu dwelt 
upon in former works of this description than 
military or civil transactions, while they wer: 


deserving of far more attention, [ have tak 


pains to give a true representation of them, and 


in every instance to point out the soure from 
which the reader may derive more complet na 
oriet ; intor Atin . : 
Nothing can irthbr from my \v “ 
that the followi pages should be ig ccor- 
ding to the critical laws of historical « sition. 
i 
Tri in such a balane ey would eminent- 
y defective. The! l extent of this work 
co ired with the subjects it embraces, as w 
partaking more of the ch of p 
sertation than of 3 ati must I sa- 
preclude that circumstant dein no 
sand of « Ss, upon \ ( l- 
well as usefulness of a1 i isto S90 
Y Gaep lds. Nor ( l | V ] ul tO i t 
will be found altogether perspicuous to 


who are destitute of any previous acquain- 





with the period to which it relates ; though 
} . ale: 
{ have only pre-supposed, strictly 1KINe a 
cnewledge of the common tacts of ith 1 his- 
tory, and have endeavored to ayoid, in treating 
» © ‘ , . 
of other .countries, t LUSI\ ret 1) . 
; ° : ’ : 
W hich HMply mot niormation in the readerthan 
- 
the author designs to comimunicate. but tlic ar- 





rangement which | 





rendered it necessi » anticipate th name 
1 ¢. } 1 « 1 Srvit 
and Jacts, W hich are to find a more den 


* 4] ee 
sequent part of the Work. 


his arrangeme is probably diffe: tro 
that of any forme! ! io! cal retrospnect. is ¥ ' 
chapter of the followl work completes its par- 
ticular subject, and may be considered In some 
degree as independ: ntof the rest. The order, 


consequently, in which they are read will! not be 
very material, though of course I should ri 





prefer thatin which they are at present dispose i; 


ied, many of the foot notes 


he present work to exhibit 


en of events worthy of remembrance, that a 


LIBRARY. 


7 
rndvane f e of y 
A solicitu to avoid co 
to give tree sco to 
connected facts, has dic 
to which I cont 
ind its incony 
+? bees @ _onr 
tion, that ] c nnot 
much trouble to the r 
I first c pter ¢ 
France from the invasio 
yn, exclusiv ~ oe 
pies. itis not } 
t M auie Age ut 
om tie i ) e | 
poi! of \ Ww, oO ¢ 
airy nh W 
( nel ent and con¢ 





narrative s ict 
tranSactions oO 

- , , 
Aa y 4 ati it 
IOTk. bu S 
t ny ~ 

= 

mneient } . 
Franks In G 


a le 

L = I i¢ y oc¢ 

L} i on of N 
+ ¢ + 

5 ' 

Lurope in re ) 

may ve et ( iit 

poin it cu \ 

I 

5 po Li ibd y 

i 
. ey . 1 
urnis 1a 


The feudal sy 
chapter, 


which I h ve 


y 
) ‘ 
( 
i 
, 
oO 
) 
_ 
W 
l 
Oli C 
m 


of France, with which i 





[Inquiriesintothe antiau 
occup! 1 more attention 
present, and t dry ne 
ta inv } . - 
KHOY r oO W 
Ger,0Que r i 
> { or ent i . 
tein is 1 immport t 
é le \ Trot He daIsnD 
eae) ©) » i n i 
ui t oO ot t 
Vid in F G 
to ta Orig rincly 
SuvUSIS ‘ lore thi Su 
ine tour suce ne ¢ 
re Of ke Ss fapia 
ltalv, of Sy 1, OF G 
und Saracenic et 
ndeavored, to ¢ 
cai power, Lv ¢ f 
the M Ages, A 
Ip il delineation | 
Che English cons i 
tor the ¢ 1 ¢ 
lone sufficient justic ) 
yt me con 
rn: rk, ! Ss C ] it 
< ] ) uci 
=f G ‘ 
ou ed upon ¢ Kt 
i to giv iy ist not 
ose | O Fie 
trace the progress of ¢ 


ejune than the rest 


of Professor Millar 


ing trom its 


common among the 
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} 
conn 
re 
c 
! 





tion, 

Cula- 
rT. 
be 

ss to 

-e 

W Ork 

teas- 


It toa 


rere 
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upon an mp verfect 
a total 


aa 


nal apprel 


ates to tl 


re] 
in Kurope 


chapte r ‘ 
l during > mid- 
lle ¢ the history of com- 


Non 


} 


merce, of anne) and of literat 
howey 
whole S 
tai 
der 
mor 
of th , middic 

In 11 
hen ive than vhat Vilh a 
either of 
have undertaken, 1} 
tuous to ho ave rende red mryse 
invulnerable Even if flagrant errors 
should not be frequently detected, yet | am awar 
that a desir prevented tl 
sense of some passages from appearing sufficient- 
ly distinct: ough I cannot hold 
generally responsible for in 
which could only be brought within a reasonable 

compass by thi retrenchment of supe rflu- 
ous matter, it 1s probable that detective 
information, forgettulness, or re 
for brevity have caused me to pass over many 
things which would have materially illustrated 
the various subj cts these inquiri S. 

I dare not, ther: peal with confidence 
to the tribunal of superior judges, who, 
having bestowec re undivid 
the particular ¢ biects that hav 
may justly deem such general sketche 
and superficial; but my lal will not have 
proved fruitless, if they shall conduce to stimulate 
the reflection, to guide the researches, to correct 
the prejudices, or to animate the liberal and vir- 
tuous sentiments of inquisitive youth: 


ure. 
] + | 
aetali, 
. l -« 
Iwned as 


! treated 
} 
to th 
which 
adequat and charact 
y more 
due 
tunities I 
liyi De 


strang amy 
ell 


comp 
i 


re- 


tion 


to 


consider: 


my abilities, or oppor ougiut 


w ouid be ely prest 
me that 
| Lida I ( 


10 criticisih. 


of conciseness has ie 


and tl 
omissi on, 
severe 
: i 
highly 


too greata 


= ard 


Oo] 

lore, a] 

or 

d attention 

nterested them, 

Ss imperfect 
s 


OTS 


Misatis ampla 
Merces, et mihi grande decus, cnotus in evum 


Tum licet, externo penitusque ahenhabaah, 


VIEW OF THE 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENTS OF EUROPE 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE INVASIOD 


ART 

Fall of Ue 
French Kings 
macne—His re 
s 0c 
ten 
sors— 
War 
upon the crusades—P! 
of the Frenc! 
dren- 


Roman ¢ re—TInvas 
-~Acc Pepin—State of Italy—Chark 
en haracter—Louis the Debonair—H 


in ther 


ion of Clovis—Tirst race ot 


essors—calamitous st ! 

th centuries Accession of liugh Cap 

Louis VII.—Philip Augustus—Conquest of 

in Lauguedoc- mis IXN.—His character—Diure 

p I1.—Philip lV.—Aggrandizement 
Reigt 

Edward 


inth and 
His first succes 


empire 


et- 


s reign- 


his chil 


IIf. 


is ol 


(iuestion ot m ot 


t 


the 1 
was ! 


martial « 
tible. 
despise 
prou 1 sovere ig 

themselves j 

their voke 

Vandals we \ 
held part of Spain; "isigoths 
remainder, wit! 

Burgundians oc 1 +] rovi 
the Rhone, and ne; the O 
all Italy. The 


Siene and the 


essed 
Gaul; 


Ss watered | 


pos 


rtion oj 


nee vi 
trogoths almost 
nort Gaul, between the 


Writers tilled 


h-West oO! 


] ore Some have 


on | 


| 
iy 
D 


jas asort of lieutenant of the emperors, 


lit n 


Normandy} } 


; cone 


n 


“HE MIDDLE 


le remain- 
R 
rv 


a. ° j 
blic;* while t 
subject to the 


a certail 1d 


nan eme- 

yagrius 
eputed 

- 486 ‘ovis, ki 


, rather 
authority. 
ng of the 
r connected 
pon the 
latterly 
invVa- 
The 
n of 
i cohe- 
ice had 


ans 1o 


Rhine, | 
s Tournay and Ca 

raul and « 
result of this ’ 
those provinces which had 
sidered Roman. & 
t been very 
sey erely felt; si 
ple were 
title of 


ded \ 3a SSO. 
victory ) 

eviously 

ut as their allegia 
strict, so their loss was not very 
of Const antino- 
not too proud to confer upon Clovis 
{ patrician, which 


no 


ce the « mperors 
the 
consul and he W tao 
prudent to refuse.f 

Some years after this, C deft 
manni, or Swabians, in a great batt 
ar Colog In 


is said, made during 


as 
lovis ated the Ale- 
leat Zulpich, 
consequence oI a VOW, as it 
this engagement,f and at 
the instigation of his wife Clotilda, a princess of 
Burgundy, he became a convert to christianity. 
It would be a fruitle $s inquiry, whether he was 
since in this but, it is certain, 


n 
n¢ 


ne. 


re change; at 


| least, that no policy could have been more suc- 


cesstul. The Arian sect, which had been early 
introduced among the barbarous nations, was 
predominant, t though apparently — intol- 
erance,} in the Burgundian and Visigoth courts; 
but the clergy of Gaul were stre aul attach- 
ed to the Catholic sid e, ar id even betore his con- 


* It is impossible not to speak skeptically as to 


| this re public, or rather confederation of indepen- 
ident 


he rule «fl 
Bos has wit! 


cities under 1 


their respective 
bishops, which Du 


great ingenuity 


iraised upon very slight historical evidence, and 
lin defiance of the 


silence of Gregory, whose see 
of Tours bordered upon their supposed territory. 
ut his hypothesis is not to be absolutely rejected, 
use itis by no me ans deficient in internal 
probability, and the early part of Gregory’s his- 
tory is brief and neg ig nt. 
+ The theory of Du Bos, who considers Clovis 
and as 
| governing the Roman part of his subjects by no 
other title, has justly seemed extravagant to late: 
critical inquirers into the historyof France. But 
lay nevertheless be true, that the connexion 
| between him and the empire, and the 
of Roman magietracy which he bore 
the conquered to their new masters. 
yusly stated by the Duke de 
{Gregory of fears’ ma 
' w, which, 
disprove it may pernailtic 


eCa 


be 


emblems 
reconciled 
This is ju- 
Nivernois. — 
a very rhe 
though we 
od to 


dick 
kes al sto- 
cannot 


uspect.—L., ii. 


toric 
y of this famous vo\ 


} ’ 


ious objection might ve drawy from t] 


1e 


” 
9c 


pai tprinciples of reli 


n, tothe gr ious 
e Arian sovereigns treated their 
ay be said With te 
ssion of e very civil 
ve,and were rewarded for it b y the ir 
sedition. But in answer 

‘rved: 1. That the system of p 
by Vandals in Africa, 

that 

the 
do not know 
nts I C 


ave endur ( 


nderness, 
privi- 
defection 
,» it may be ob- 
ution adopt- 
succeeded no bet- 
province having ri 
tar ding of Pelisarius 
what insults and 

ics of Gaul d 
ially from 
bigotry : 


leaving them in poss 
to this 
TSE 
the 
the ¢ 
ivainst them 
‘That we 
coura 


atholies of sen 
upon 
dis- 
a Italy 
the Arian 
although the 
Theodoric were 
- That the distinction “ 
Was intimately connected 
of Goth and Roman, of conqueror and 

uered; so that it is difficult to sep arate the 
eti 


iects of national. from those of sectarian, ani- 


rem atho 


may ii nec 
- i 
ISMNops, 


o! 


i1i0oh Oo Alal 


AGT Istl ric 


‘ and 
liberal and tolerant: ‘ 
Arian 


Wit that 


and Cathotic 


mosity, 


AGE 


the Merovingian dynasty. 


Ss. 


red the 
most 


version had fave 
now his 


were ed by him 


They 
became pporters ; and 
reward with artful rratitude, 
and by his descendants with lavish munificence, 
(A. D. 507.) Upon the pretence of religion, |, 
attacked Alaric, king of igoths, ana 
victory , overthrowin 
their empire in Gaul, reduced them to the me 
iti striy 
Pyrenc es 
the reduction of 
s own tribe and 


of C 


alous sur 


arms lovis. 


Zé 


the Vis 


t 


12 roe ar Dries 
one gret near Lot 


me province af Septimania, a narrow 
st between the Rhone and 1) 
The last exploits of Clovis wer 
certain inde éndent chief of h 
a cleat? were settled inthe nei¢chborhood of 
Rhine.* All these he put t » death by force 
or treachery, for he was cast in the true mould 
of co} justly be ranked among 
the first of his class, for the splendor and 
criminality of his ambition. 
left four 


of 
cor 


r) 


querors, and ma 
both 
Clovis sons; one illegitimate, born 
his conversion; and three by his queen 
These four le, itis said, (A. D. 511,) 
an equal partition of his dominions, which com- 
rehended not only France bat the western 

al central parts of Germany; besides Bavaria, 
and perhaps Swabia, which were governed by 
theirown dependent, but hereditary chiefs.— 
Thierry, the eldest, had what was called Aus- 
trasia, the eastern or German division, and fixed 
his capital at Metz: Clodomir, at Orleans; Chil- 
debert, at Paris ;.and Clotaire at Soissons. + Du- 
ring th td reig » th 1 mons urchy Was aggrandiz- 
ed the conque st of = urgundy. the 
young st brother, (A. D. 558,) ultimately reuni- 
ted all the ‘ese apg but upon his death, they 
were again divided among sons, and 
brought together the . D. 613,) by 
another Clotaire, the grandson of the first. It 
is a weary and unprofitable task to follow these 
changes in detail, through scenes of tumult and 
bloodshed, in which the eye meets with no sun- 
shine, nor can rest upon any interesting s} It 
would Le difficult, as Gibbon has justly observed, 
to find any where more vice or less virtue. The 
names of two queens are distinguished even in 
their crimes; Fre- 


that age fo p the mag nitude of 

degonde, aa vife of Chilperic, of whose atro- 
cities, none have doubted; and Brunehaut, 
queen of Austrasia, who has met with advo- 
cates in medern times, less perhaps from any fair 
presumptions of herinnocence, than from compas- 
sion for the cruel death whi underwent. 


be fore 


2 1) 
Crotilda. mae 


g ns 
by 


© lotaire 


his four 
second time, (A 


ot. 


ch s! 

Modern | historians, 
culi, call one of them king of Mans. 
lificult to understand how a chi: 
dent of Clovis, could have settled 
part France. In fact, Gregory Tours, our 
only authority, does not say that this prince, Reg- 
nomeris, was king of Mans, but that he was put 


those 
But it is 
ftan, indepen- 
in that 


In ehumerating 


Tt 
been 


ot 


1.— 
her to make an 
portions, of 
which Paris, Orleans, Metz, at , should 
be the respective capitals. lL apprehend, in fact, 
that Greg ory’ expression not very precise. 
The kingdom of So'ssons seems to have been 
the least that of Avsireme she 
greatest. Rae eS | these prin- 
ingly e cela d ftrag- 
ritory, and even undivided shares of 
allotted to the t provided broth 
of compensation, out of the larger 
It would be very difilcult to ascer- 
hese minor monarchies. Butthe 

as one, 

its inheritors; 

from accidental circumstances it Was so fre- 

que ntl y re wnited, as fully to kee p up this notion. 
tE very hist tory W ill giv e a sufficient epitome of 
The facts of these are 
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equal division empire to 
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But after Dagobert, son of Clotaire 
kings of France dwindled into personal insigni- 
ficance, and are familiarly spok n of by later his- 
torians, asinsensali, or idiot s* (A. D.638.) The 
whole power of the kingdom d -volved upon the 
mayors of the palaee, originally officers of th 
household, through Ww hom p* Litions or represen- 


tations were laid before the 


ness of the sovereign rendered this offices :por- 
’ ) eill y + . ales » } ‘ } 
tant, ana Stili greater Weaknesssull ed i Oo be- 
come elective: men oi hnergeti¢ La its and 
ambition united it with military command ; and 


the history of France for half a century, pre- 
sents no hames more conspicuous tian those ot 
Ebroin and Grimoald, mayors of Neustria and 
Austrasia—the western and eastern divisions of 
the French monarchy. These, however, met 
with violent ends; but a more successful usur- 
per of the royal authority wa Pepin H 

first mayor, and afterwards duke A ustra- 
sia; (A. D. 680,) who united with almost an 
avowe d sovere ig@nty over that division, a para- 
mount command over the French or Neustrian 
provinces, where nominal kings of the Mero- 
vingian fami'y were still permitted toexist. Th 


authority 


he transmitted to a more 





hero, his son.Charles Martel, who, aiter some 





less important exploits, was called upon to en- 
counter a new and terril en Te. a Sara- 
cens, having swept over Spain, had penetrated 
into the very heart of France: a UD. 732 

Charles Martel gained a co: \ ) ovel 
them between ours and Poitiers,+ in which 


300,000 Mohammedans are fa 
The reward of this victory Was the province oj 
Septimania, which the Saracens had conquered 
from the Visigoths. 

Such powerful subjects were not likels 
main long contented without the crown; butthe 





of little other import e, tha press 
on the mind a thorough notion 

wickedness of almost every pe yn conce! | 
them, and consequently of th te to which 
society was reduced. Lut there is noadvantage 


} 


in crowding the memory with barbarian wars and 


assassinations. = 

* An ingenious attempt is mad y the Al 
Vertot, Mem. de |’ Academie, tome vi. to rescue 
these monarchs from this long « iblished impu- 
tation. But the | ading ic it S { 
all the royal authority was lost during their reigns. 
However, thi best apology Seems io , thiat al- 
ter the victories of Pepin Heristal, the Merovin- 


gian kings were, in effect, conquered 
inefficiency was a matterof necessary submission 
to a master. 

+ Tours Is above Sey n 
Poitiers ; but I do not find that any Fren¢ int 
quary has 


great battle with more precision, which is remark- 


able, since, after so immense a slaughter w 
should expect the testimony of ‘*grandia effossi 


ossa sepulcris.’ 
The vict ry of Cha 





his name, and may justly be reckoned 


those few batties, of whichacontrary ev 
have essentia iy varied the dramaof t! 
allits subsequent scenes; with Marathon, Arbela, 
he Metaurus, Chalons,and Leipsie. Yet do we 


not judge a little too much by the event, and fol- 


low, as usual, inthe wake of fortune? Has not 
mort fre juel ypel ne ( mynd } d ho \\ ) 
set the fate of empires upon a le « , and 
risk a general battie with invaders, who ‘ ! 
peril is in delay? Was not this the fatal r by 
which Roderic had lost his kingdom? Was 

possible that the Saracens could have retained 


any permanent possession of France, except by 
means of a victory! And did not the contest 
upon the broad campaign of Poitou afford them 
a considerable prospect of success, which a more 
cautious policy would have withheld? 
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MIDDLE AGES. 


sion of such men as Charles Martel, Pepin and 
Charlemagne could alone have preserved its in- 
tegrity; but the misfortunes of Louis, and his 
people, were immediately owing to the follow- 
ing errors of his conduct. 

Soon after his accession, (817,) Louis thought 
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ravages, tiat the bishops of that province, wri- 
ting soon afterwards to pope John X. assert that 
pe} 
scarcely any eminent ecclesiastics, out of a great 
aes taf tY ; 
numoder, were j ve.—ritst. d Lancuedo 
iome li. p. 60. Lhe veneti i into Guienne, 
as late as 951. Fliodoardi ¢ nicon, Ih hecueii 
: . 
des Historiens. t viii. In Italy, they inspi- 
rea sucii terror, thata mass we composed exX- 





pressly deprecating this calamity 
rum nos desendas jucaiis 3 1 
the country as far as Benevento and Capv2i.— 
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now indeed united to the crown; 


ereat vasSais occupied the remaint 
} ym. Six ot t . obtained, 
*In the ninth century, » N 

not only ravaged the Balearic isles, a 

ecasts of the Mediterranean, but « 


Marea Hispanica, p. 327. 
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very : e fiefs. 
+ | ils, Im times so ancient, 
roversy. I have 
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110 


followed 
industrious Benedietines, 

verifier les Dates. 
1nce not only took no part in 
mut long refused to pay him 
any obedience, or rather to acknowledge his 
title, for ob« Ww: holly out of the ques- 
tio 


lienct 
n. 

Phese i 5 ol | apet’ 
not to bet Le i 

in the 
tions, p. 553. = It 
that the northern parts of France acquiesced in 
his assumption of the royal title, if they did not 
give an express consent to lt. 


; usurpation seem 
invalidated by a 


50th 1 l ot 


aissertation 
the Academy of Inserip- 
is not, of course, to be denied, 


ji have not found any authority for supposing 
that the provinces south of the Loire contributed 
their assistance to the king in war, unlessa 
passage of Guiielmus Pictaviensis be considered 
as a matter of fact, and not rather as a rhetori- 
cal flourish. that a vast army was 
collected by against the duke of 
mandy. 
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i Becket at 
1 not embarrassed the great talents 

anabitious spirit of Henry. 
Put ‘the scene quite changed when Philip 
ugustus, son of Louis VII. came upon the 
e. (A. D. 1180.) No prince comparable to 
in’ systematic ambition and military enter- 
had reigned in France since Charlem 


igne. 


From his reign the French monarchy dates the 


recovery 
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‘count of Flanders the Vermandois, 
Picardy which 
and Champagne,) and subsequently the county 

7a 


of its lustre. He wrested from the 


(that part of 
the Isle of France 


borders on 
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‘in a subsequent chapter, | 


I shall 
: 
nuch greater 


length, the circumstances of the 


French monarchy with respect to its feudal vas- 
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i 
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als. It would be inconvenient to anticipate at 
resent a disquisition which is rather of a legal 


1an narrative character, 


‘of Artois. 


j immediate 


illustrate at | 
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We 


important conquests of 
1 against the kings of Eng- 
rd ith all his prow: 
against an adversary 
and more poljtic than himself, 
jut when Joling not only took possession of his 
confirmed his usurpa- 
was very probably sur- 
of the heir, Philip, artfully taking advan- 
indignation, surumoned him 
to the 


But the most 


Philip were obtaines 
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Even 
lost wround ii colinge 
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not less active, O 


rother’s dominions, but 
by murder, as 
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court of his peers. John 
Willingly, said Puil- 
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quired the English envoy. 
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before his 
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France did 
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King 
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aouvbt 


in 
of 


I 1ay 
court, 
stretch his feudal 


not overt 


knowledged limits. Arthur certainly 
vassal of the crown itany; al 
had done homaze to Philip for Anjou 
t a subsequent treaty had abri 
ture, and confirmed 
In the ol 
igor of Philip, and tl of his ad- 
a shade over all that might be nov- 
John, not 
iis summons, was declared guilty 
The exe- 
entrusted toa 


W 


is no 
rd 


lor br 


though he 


and Maine, y a )- 


uncle 
But the 


vated his inv his 


posession those provinces, 


> neannes 


( 
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versary, Cas! 
el or irregular these } 
at | 


roceecaings. 


appe 


ing 
of telony, ands his fiefs 

ntence 
dilatory ar Philip poured lis troops into Nor- 
mandy, 1 took town town, while the 
king ot England, infatuated by his own wicked- 
ness and cowardice, made hardly an attempt at 
detence. Intwo y ars, J 
were 


Anjou 
Guienne resisted 
was 


the firs 
sor of Philip, (A. D. 122: 


the second set 


confiscated. 


cution of this se was not 


an alle 
‘ 
i 


vormandy, Maine, and 
lo Poitou and 
conquest of 
complet 1 by Louis VILL. succes- 
3,) and the subjection of 
drawing near, when the 
arms of Louis were diverted to different, but 
scarcely less advantageous objects. 
The country Langued 
ints of Toulouse, had 


part of 


t. 


irrecoverably 


longer: but th 


YT 
ii 


of oc, subject to the 
been unconnected, be- 
France, with the kings 

pet. Louis VII. having mar- 
the reigning count, and travel- 
ed himself through the country, began to exer- 
degree of authority, chiefly in con- 
forming the rights of ecclesiastical bodies, who 
were vain perhaps of this additional sanction to 
the privileges whieh they ly possessed.” 


co 
yond any other 
of the 
1 his 


house of C 
ries Sister to 


cise some 


alreac 


* According to the Benedictine historians, Vich 
and Vaissette, there is no trace of any act of 
sovereignty exercised by the kings of France in 
Languedoc trom 955, when Lothaire confirmed 
a charter of his predecessor Raoul, in favor of 
the bishop of Puy, till the reign of Louis VII. 
They have published however an instrument ot 
Louis VI. in favor of the same church, confirm- 
{ing those of former princes, Neither the count 
of Toulouse, nor any lord of the province, were 
present ina very numerous national assembly, 
at the coronation of Philip 1. Ido not recollect 
|to have ever met with the name of the count of 
| Toulouse as a subscribing witness to the charters 
of the first Capetain kings in the Racueil des 
Historions, where many are published; though 
| that of the duke of Guienne sometimes occurs. 
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taries, I refer to the last 
work, where t! 
war commenced with the 
storming of | 
15,000 persons, accorains 
60,000, were put to the sword. 
soul escaped, as 
here that a Cistertian monk, who led on the cru- 
saders, answered the inquiry, how the Catholics 
were to be distinguished from the heretics: 
God will know his own. 


narrations, 


them all! 
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terpose their mediations in behalf of the 


powertul cl: y,t] 
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rzy, the inferior nobilit 
chartered towns. 
the supremacy of the crown be 





and the inhabi 
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*The best account of this crusade against t! 
Albigeois is to be found in the third volume of 
Vaissette’s History of Languedoc; the Benedic- 
tine spirit of mildness and veracity tolerably 


A 


counterbalancing the prejudices of orthodoxy. 
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i policy. It had 


Thus 
came a familiar 
idea; but the perfect integrity of St. Louis wore 








ss and mor- 


rion of his 





ise,and, at the worst, were only injurious to his 
own comiort. bu rd ¢ ' prejudices, 
which, though they i given, must nev- 
i c d ie nas d. VOO0 was ever more imopres- 
1 than St. Louis, with a be f in the duty of 
terminatin: 1 e1 ) own faith.— 
With th , he thoucht, nolayman ought to risk 
him in the per ways of reasoning, but to 
m answer W 3s Sword as stoully as a 
trong arm and a fiery al could carry that ar- 
cument. Though fortunately for his fame, the 
ecution against the Albigeois, which had 

nt disgrace oi his father’s short reign, was 


at an end betore he reached manhood, he suffer- 
ed a hypocritic il monk to establish a tribunal at 

ris for the suppression of heresy, where many 
innocent persons suffered death. 





But no events in Louis’ life were more mem- 
orable than his two crusades, which lead us to 
look back on the nature and circumstances of 
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a while 

ot Jerusalem per- 

' a devotion which 

they found h tive; | his was interrupted, 
whenever the ferocigus insolence, with which 
they regarded all infidels, got the better of their 
rapacity. During tl leventh century, when 
from increasing superstition, and some particular 
fancies, the pi » more numerous than 


ever, a change took place in the government oi 


Palestine, which 4 verrun by the Turkish 
hordes from t] These barbarians treated 
the visitors of |] n with still greater con- 
tumely, mi their Mohammedan big- 
otry, 2 conscio { strength and courage. 
und a scorn of christians, whom they knew 
only by the debased natives of Greece and Syria, 
or by these humble and defenceless palmers.— 
When such it known throughout 
Europe, they ex keen sensation of resent- 
ment among nations equally courageous and 
devout; which, though wanting as yet any deti- 
nite means of sat fates y itself ripe for 
whatever favorable juncture mniartat arise. 
Twenty years before the first crusade, Gregory 
Vil. had project the scheme of embod ying 
Europe in arms against Asia; a scheme worthy 
of his daring mind, and which, -perhaps, was 
never forgotten by Urban II. who in every thing 
loved to imitate his great predecessor.* This 
design of Gregory was founded upon the suppli- 
cation of the Greek emperor Michael, which was 
renewed by Alexius Comnenus to Urban with 
increased in portunity. The Turks had now 


taken Nice, and tl ireatened, from the opposite 


Every 
one knows whos held a torch to that 
inflammable m¢ f enthusiasm that pervaded 
Europe ; the hermit Picardy, who, roused by 
witnessed Wrongs, and imagined visions, jour- 
neyed from jiand to land, the apostle of an holy 
war. The preaching of Peter was powerfully 
seconded by Urban. In the councils of Piacen- 
za and of Clermont, the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
was eloquently recommended and exultingly 
undertaken. (1095.) It is the will of God! was 
the tumultuous cry that broke from the heart 
and lips of the assembly at Clermont, and these 
words afford at once the most obvious and most 
certain explanation of the leading principle of 
the crusades. Later writers, incapable of sym- 
pathizing with the blind fervor of zeal, or anx- | 
ious to find a pretext for its effects somewhat 


shore, the very walls of Constantinople. 


more congenial tothe spirit of our times, have | 


souglit political reasons for that which resulted 
only from predominant affections. No sugges- 
tion of these will, I believe, be found in contem- 
porary historians. To rescue the Greek empire 


*Gregory addressed, in 1074, a sort of encyc- 
lic letter to all who would defend the christian 
faith, enforcing upon them the duty of taking up 
arms age uinst the Saracens who had almost come 
up to the walls of Constantinople. No mention 
ot Palestine is made in this letter. 


i tune Tl 


ANCE DURING THE MIDDLE 
from its immanent peril and thus to secure 
*hristendom from enemies who profi ssed_ to- 
| hostility, might have been a le- 

: round of inter- 

or not at all, 
Indeed it ar- 
ignoranc ‘the éleventh century 


such refinements of. later times, even 

rinces of that age. The Turks were no 

pelle 
tantinople by the crusaders ; but this was a col- 
lateral effect of their « nterprise. Nor had they 
l the interest of the 
Greeks, whom they soon came to hate, and not 
entirely without provocation, with almost as 
uch animosity as the Moslems themselves. 


Every me 


any disposition to serve 
i 


ans were used to excite an epidem- 


remission of penance, the dis- 
1 those practices of self-denial 


ion imposed or suspended at | 


pleasure, the absolution of all sins, and the as- 
surance of eternal felicity None doubted that 
such as perished in the war received immedi- 
y the reward of rtyrdom. False miracles 


] 
i 
and fanatical prophecies, which were never so 


frequent, wrought up the enthusiasm to a still 
higher pite And these devotional f ellngs, 
which are vsually thwarted and balanced - by 
other passions, fell in with every 
could influence the men of that time; with cu- 
riosity, restlessness, the love of license, thirst 
for war,e muta tion,ambition. Ofvhe princes who 


assumed the cross ome pt rob: rbly from the be- 


ginnin g speculated i up ion making independente B= | 


tablishments in the east. In later periods, the 
wennners iking a crusade un- 
ble snded themselves with less selfish 
considerations. Men resorted to Palestine, as 
in modern times they have done to the colonies, 
in order toredeem their fame, or repair their for- 

us Gui de Lusignan, after flying from 

» for murder, was ultimately raised to the 

throne of Jerusalem. ; 


temporal benefits of 


a 1] 
aouvoiedty 


To the mor 
were held out inducements which, though ab- 
sorbed in the overruling fanaticism of the first 
crusade, might be exceedingly efficaious, when 
it began rather to flag. During the time thata 
crusade r bore the cross, he was free from suit 
for his debts, and ihe interest of them was en- 
tire atolished ; he was exempted in some in- 

m taxes, and placed under 


1 
} 
i 
! 
i 


stances at least, fre 
the protection of the church, so that he could 
not be impleaded in any civil court, except in 
criminal charges, or questions relating te land 
None of th Europe took a part 
in the first crusade: |] i 
vassais, great part of the inferior nobility, and : 
countl nuititude of the common people — 
The priests 
their cells; and 


> sovereigns ol 


parishes, and the monks 
though the peasantry were then 
in general, bound to the soil, we find no check 
given to their emigration for this cause. Num- 
bers of women and children swelled the crowd; 
it appeared a sort of sacrilege to repel any one 
from a work which was considered as a tmani-| 
fest ae of providence. Butif it were lawful | 
to a the will of providence by events, 
few undertakings have been more branded by its 
isapprol ation than the crusades. So many 
crimes and so much misery have seldom been 
accumulated in so short a space, as in the three 
years of the first expedition. We should be 
varranted by co: temporary writers in stating 
the loss of the christians alone during this period 
at neaaly a million: but, at the least con _ utat ion, 


it must | 


have exceeded half that numb: To 


*William of Tyre says, that at the review be-| 


fore Nice, there were found 600,000 of both 
seces, exclusive of 100,000 cavalry armed in 
mail, 1. ii. c. 23. But Fulk of Chartres 
the same number, besides women, children, and 


id from the neighborhood of Con-|} 


' Tae 
motive that} 


vulgar class | 


but many of their chief 


reckons | 


AGES. 


lengage in the crusade, and to perish in it, were 
almost synonymous. Few of those myriads who 
were mustered in the plains of Nice returned 
gladden their friends in Europe, with the story of 
their triumph at Jerusalem. Besieging alternate- 
ly and besieged in Antioch, they drained to the 
lees the cup of misery ; three hundred thousand 
satdown before that place, next year there remain- 
jed but a sixth parfto pursue the enterprise. But 
their losses were least in the field of battle; the 
intrinsic superiority of European prowess. was 
constantly displayed ; the angel of Asia, to apply 
the bold language of our poet, high and un- 
imatchable, where her rival was not, became a 
lfear; and the christian lanees bore all before 
them in their shock from Nice to Antioch, Edes- 
Isa and Jerusalem. It was here where their tri- 
jumph was consummated, that it was stained 
with the most atrocious massacre ; (1099,) not 
limited to the hour of resistance, but renewed 
\deliberately even aiter that famous penitential 
| proc ession to the Holy Se pule hre, which might 
have calmed their ferocious dis positions, ifthrough 
the misguided enthusiasm of the enterprise, it 
had not been rather calculated to excite them. 
The conquests obtained at such a price by the 
| first crusade were chiefly comprised in the mar- 
|itime parts of Syria. Except the state of Edes- 
sa beyond the Euphrates.* which, in its best 
days, extended over great part of Mesopotamia, 
the Latin possessions never reached more thana 
lfew leagues from the sea. Within the barrier of 
Mount Libanus, their arms might be feared, but 
their power was never established; and the 
prophet was still involved in the mosques of 
Aleppoand Damascus. The principality of An- 
itioch to the north, the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
with its feudal dependencies and Tripoli and Ti- 
berias to the south, were assigned the one to 
eee a brother of Robert Guiscard, count 
ot Apulia, the other to Godfrey of Boulonge,t 
.| whose e -xtraordil lary merit had justly raised him 
to a degree of influence with the chief crusa- 
ders, that has been sometimes diane with 
a legitimate authority.t In the course of a few 
years, Tyre, Ascalon, and the other cities upon 
the sea-coast, were subjected by the successors 
of Godtrey on the throne of Jerusalem. But. as 
their enemies had been stunned, not killed by 
the western storm, the Latins were constantly 
molested by the Mohammedans of Egypt and 
Syria. They were exposed, as the out-posts of 
christendom, with no respite, and few resources. 


:'| prie sts An immense slaughter had previously 
been made in Hungary of the rabble under Gual- 
tier Sains-Avoir. 
| *Edessa was alittle christian principality, sur- 
lrounded by, and tributary to, the Turks. The 
linhabitants invited Baldwin, on his progress in 
the first crusade, and he made no great scruple 
of supplanting the reigning prince, who indeed 
is represented as a tyrant and usurper, 
+Godfrey never took the title of king of Jeru- 
salem, not choosing, he said, to wear a crown 
of gold in that city, ‘where his Saviour had been 
lc rowned withthorns. Baldwin, Godfrey’s broth- 
ler, who succeeded him within two years, enti- 
tles himself, Rex Hierusalem, Latinorum primus. 
tThe heroes of the crusade are just like those 
jof romance. Godfrey is not only the wisest, but 
the strongest man in the army. Perhaps Tasso 
| has lost some part of this physical supericrity for 
the sake of contrasting him with the imaginary 
Rinaldo. He cleaves a Turk in twain irom the 
shoulder to the haunch. A noble Arab, after the 
ltaking of Jerusalem, requests him to try his 
sword upon a camel, when Godfrey with ease 
cuts off the head. ‘The Arab, suspecting there 
might be something peculiar in the blade, desires 
him to do the same with Ais sword, and the hero 
‘obliges him by demolishing a second camel. 
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estine as throughout Eur 
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and misconduct ot both, 
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*Vertot puts the « 
erusade at two hundred 
de Malthe, p- 129: and 


language, there seems no 
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(1292,) Edward as duke 
yned into the king’s cou 
>of his sub S 
s brother to s 
ciation, W l l I pow 
Dd 1 mmtrusted to so ¢ 
ip sO itwi =e | 
ous é Ti ) ] ! tl surren 
ler of t Oo sse 1 Guienne. i ther 
threw off mask, and after again sumn ing 
iv ip ir, oun it co Scatior 
( 4 Lt u he greatest blem- 
; 
i gi 5 U an t ) l is or 
x if ms 
[n the view I ha tt transaction, 
i I ive been gula i ¥y Sev i nstrul nts in 


Rymer, which leave no doubt on my mind.— 
Veliv of course represents the matter more fa- 


i 





anesthe $n 
vyoraniy ior 


10 F 
in the 
his eagerness al t the 
rendered 


ish ‘al character of Edward. 
| Li tion 
him les ensible to the 


ects more valuab { 


ot 

agans: 
r) * and 
7 | : ; aha 
stance among the LnNglisn no- 
:d provo- 


r Phil 


hich his arbitrary measures 
out very opportunely f 
effort 


Ip, to 


thwart every for the recovery of Guienn« 
by arms. B 
hostilities, a 
which Philip : le province, 
agret ; tween 
Isabel and thi 
To this restitution he wa 
the ill 
Flanders, another the great {i 
ambitious .vored 
cate. W 
of the orig 
wards the 
Guienne ; 
person, once 
to his court, and a 
pledged by his general The 
however, Oo vigo 
was unable to reduce t 
in one famous battle at 
powerful 


ed SuUSpPeHSIONS 
i 


inally concluded, bY 

on the 

‘ment for ¢ iis daughte 

- of England. (1303.) 

efi iduced by 
arms 1 

which this 


to contis- 


Cirieliy 
Succ hat hae atten rd 
efs 
mon 
r evidence 


edings 


ial 
count of Flanders, ; the case of 
he twice detained his 


after g him on some pretext 


but 
n violation of the 

Flemings made, 
rous a resi that Philip 
lat small country; and 
Courtray, they discom- 
that utter 


undisciplined im- 


tance 


fitted a army with loss 
and ignominy, to 
petuosity of the French nobie 
ly exposed.* vr) 
" Two other acquisitions of Philip the Fair « 
countries of Angouleme 
sentence of forfeiture 
harsh one) 
and that of the city 
of Lyons, and its adjacent territory, which had 
not even feudally been subject to the crown of 
France, for more than three 
Lyons was the dowry of Matilda, daughter ot 
Louis LV. on her marriage 

Bergundy, and was bequeathed with the rest 
of that kingdom by Rodoiph, in 1032, to the em- 
pire. Frederic conferred upon tne 
archbishop of I lian rights over 
city, with the title of Imperial Vicar. France 
seems to have had no concern with it, till St. 
Louis was called in in d 
between the chapter during a Va- 
eancy of the see, and took the exercise of jurts- 
on upon himself for Philip II. 
having been chosen arbit circuin- 
stance insisted, before he the 
jurisdiction, upon an oath of fealty irom the new 
archbishop. This oath, which could be demand- 
ed, it seers, by no right butt ol 
tinued to be taken, in 1310, an archbishop 
resisting what he thought an usurpation, the 
city was besieged by Philip LV. and, the inhab- 


which the 
was pre-eminent- 
} 

iC- 


} 
tr) 


serve notice ; that of th 
and la Marche, upon a 
(and, as it se very 


against the reigning count; 


ms a passed 
hundred years.— 
with Conrad, King ot 


arossa 


,vons all 


par 


res Liit 


mediator 


city, 


as isputes 


a 
and the 


diction the time. 


rator if Similiar 


would restore 


or 
7 
Ss 
- 


hat 
hat 


iorce, COn- 


till 
tlil, 


itants being not unwilling tosubmit, was finally 
French crown. 


sons, who successive- 


united to the 

Philip the Fair left three 
ly reigned in France; Louis, surnamed Hutin, 
Philip the Long, and Charles the Fair; witha 
daughter, Isabel, married to Edward IL. of Eng- 
land. Louis, the elde survived his father lit- 
tle more than a year, leaving one daughter, and 
: t that 


his queen pregnant. The circumstance 
Louis had 


ensued, require to be actually 


his mother, the 


stated. 
' i" loss ) 
possess¢ d, in right of mingaom 
of Navarre, with the 
and Brie. Upon his death, Plnli 
brother, assumed t! 
5 
and Navarre; and not ards, 
into a treaty with Lude ot 
| r ane wee ]; no | ,e? 1; he . 
uncle of the princess Jane, Louis’ daughter, by 


P> 
both of 
1 


his next 
Frances 
entered 


re ney 
long atfierw 
duke 


*The Flemings took at Courtray 4,000 pair of 


guilt spurs, which were only worn by knights. | 


Velly 


i 


happily 


s three bushe! 


enough, compares to 
sof gold rings at Caz 


These, 
Hanniba 
ne. 


ot 


eS to- | 


counties of Champagne | 


Burgundy, | 


RANCE DURING THE MIDDLE 


h 


succession 


‘eed that in 


of a daugh- 


her 


whic 


of 


inheri 


survivor 
erandmother l- 
lampagne, on releasing al! 
of Irance. But was 
ll their age of consent, when, 
f they should refuse to make such renunciation, 
their claim was to remain, and right lo be done 
to them therein ; but, in return, the release made 
y Philip of Navarre and Champagne was to be 
In the mean time, he was to hold the Zov- 
ernment of France, Navarre and Champagne, re- 


oe 
claim tl le throne this 


t 


not to take piace { 


jas DH 
nuit. 


ceiving homage ot vassa!s in all these countries 
the right of a male heir to 
event whose birt! 


ft 
( 


as governor; saving 
ate king, in the 

ity Was not to tak 

This convention was made on the 17th of Ju- 
ly, 1316; and on 15th of November, the 
queen breught world a son, John I. 
{as some called him) who died in tour days. The 
conditiona: treaty now become 
in spirit, at least, if any cavil might 
the expression; and Philip was, by 


own agreement, precluded from taking any oth 


of 1, the 


elfect. 


the 


Io 
i, 


= | 
Into the 


Was absolute ; 


} 


be raised 
} 
A 


about his 
\- 
fer title, than that of a regent or- governor, until 
the princess Jane should attain an age to concur 
in or claim the provisional contract of her 
uncle. Instead of this, however, he procured 
himself to be consecrated at Rheims; though on 
account of the avowed opposition of the duke 
f Burgundy, and ' his own 
Charles, it was thought prudent to shut 
during the ceremony, and to 
iguards throughout the town. Upon his return 
to Paris, an assembly composed of prelates, and 
burgesses of that city, Was convened, who ac- 
iknowledged him as their lawful sovereign, and, 
it we may believe an historian, expressly de- 
clared, that a Woman was lucapable of succeed- 
ing tothe crown of France. ‘The duke ot bur- 
gundy, however, made a show of supporting his 
niece’s interests, tiiltempted by the prospect ola 


ai 


brother 
the 


dispose 


oO even ol 


gates 


marriage With the daughter of Philip, he shame- 
luliy be gave up in her 
name, for an inconsiderable pension, not only 
ther disputed claim to the whole monarchy, but 
her unguestionable right to Navarre and Cham- 
pagne. Ihave been ra minute in stat 
these details, because the transaction is 
y every not excepting 
who have written since the publication ot 


trayed her cause, and 


ther ing 


miisre- 
presented. by historian, 
n 
the documents which illustrate i 
In every way memorable, but 
especially on account of that which sprung out 
» exclusion of females from the throne ot 
was first publicly ‘The 
French writers almost unanimously concur in 
asserting, that such an exclusion was built upon 
}a fundamental maxim of their government. No 
written law, nor even,so far as I know, the 
direct testiinony ot! any ancient writer, has been 
brought forward to confirm this position. For 
}as to the text of the Salic law, which was fre- 
quently quoted, and has indeed given a name 
to exclusion of females, it can only bya 
doubtful and refined analogy be 
bearing any relation to the 
crown, Ilvis certain, nevertheless, th 
the time of Clovis, no woman had ever reigned 
in France; and although not an instance ofa 
sole heiress had occurred before, yet some of the 
Merovingian kings left daughters, who might, 
if not rendered ineapable by their sex, have 
jshared with their brothers in partitions then 
;commonly made.* But on the other hand, these 


those 


‘ 
le 


this contest, 


que stioned, 


this 
considered as 
of the 


at, irom 


succession 


*The treaty of Andely, in 587, will be found 
to afford a very strong presumption, that females 
were at that time excluded from reigning in 
France, Greg. Turon. |. ix. . 


AGES. 


times were gone quite out of memory, and 
France had much in the analogy of her existing 
reconcile her to a female reign. The 
crown resembled a great fief; and the great fiefs 
» universally capable of descending to wo- 
the consecration of Philip him- 
of Artois, held the crown 
over h among the other And it 
was scarcely beyond the recollection of persons 
living, that Blanche had been legitimate regent 
of France during the minority of St. Louis. 

For tl} much more from the 
provisional treaty concluded between Philip and 
the duke of Burgundy, it may be fairly inferred, 
that the Salic law, as it was called, was not so 
fixed a principle at that time, as has been con- 
tended. But however this may be, it received 
at the ssion of Philip the Long, a sanction 
which subsequent events more thoroughly con- 
Phitip himself leaving only three daugh- 
ters, his brother Charles mounted the throne; 
(1322.) and upon his deat rule was so un- 
questions y estal lished, that his only daughter 

by the count of Valois, grandson 


e ¢ 
> tO 


Even at 


Lud 


men. 


lif Wl 
Selr, I 


countes 
} 


ad yeers,* 


hye 


reasons, and 


these 


oO 


acct 
firmed, 


an h the 
wes excluded 
of Philip the Pold. (1328.) This prince first took 
the reer ney, the queen dowager being pregnant, 
and upon her giving birth toa daughter, was 
crowned No competitor or opponent ap- 
peared in France ; but one more formidable than 
any whom France could have produced, was 
awaiting the occasion to prosecute his imagined 
right, with all the resources of valour and ge- 
hius, and to carry desolation over that great 
kingdom, with as little scruple as if he were 
preferring a suit before a civil tribunal. 

From the moment of Charles 1V’s death, Ed- 
ward II]. of England buoyed himself up with 
a notion of his title to the crown of France, in 
right of his mother Isabel, sister to the three last 
kings. We ean have no hesitation in condemn- 
ing the injustice of this pretension. Whether 
the Salic law were or were not valid, no advan- 
tage gained by Edward. Even if we 
forget the ¢ xpress or tacit decision of all 
nee, there stood in his way Jane, the daugh- 
Louis X., three of Philip the Long, and 
Aware of this, Edward 
set up a distinction, that, although females were 
excluded from succession, the same rule did not 
apply to their male issue; and thus, though his 

[sabel could not herself become queen 
France, sl mich. transmit a title to him. 
this was contrary ta the commonest rules of 
ritance: and if it could have been regarded 
af, all, had aton, afterwards the famous 
king of Navarre, who stood one degree nearer 
to the crown than Edward. 
-d in some French authorities, that 
Mdwaurd preferred a claim tothe regency, imme- 
diately after the decease of Charles the Fair, and 
that the S at least the peers of 
France, adjudged that dignity to Philip de Valois, 
Whether this be true or not, it is clear that he 


Yr) 
ii ¢ 


king. 


could be 
could 
Fra 
ter of 


one of Charles the Fair. 


¢ 
ot 
tT 


but 
1 
| 


no 


1e 
Jane 


[t is assert 


tates General, or 


The continuator of Nangis says indeed of this: 
ligqui indignati fuerunt. But these were 
probably the of her nephew Robert, 
who had been excluded by a judicial sentence 
of Philip IV., on the ground that the right of re- 
presentation did not take place in Artois; a de- 
considered by many as unjust. Robert 
| tly renewed his appeal to the court of 
Philip of Vatois: but unhappily for himself, 
yielded to the temptation of forging documents 
in support of a claim which seems to have been 
at least plausible without such aid. This un- 
wise dishonesty, which is not without parallel in 
more private causes, not only ruined his pre- 
tensions to the county of Artois, but produced a 
sentence of forfeiture, and even of capital pun- 
ishment against himself. See a pretty good ac- 
count of Robett’s process in Velly, t. viii. p. 262. 
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entertained projects of reco 1g 0 ( { — 
early, though his youth at M pla 
circumstances, 0 - of . 
perable obstacl 1 t! Way ¢ ! i ( 
He did liege he ge therefd to J for Gui- of v ’ 
enne,and {io y \ f i 
of Scotland engrossed | tentio fs O : 
sign of meditat gamo rniicen ° u \ en 
As he advanced in manhood, a1 t ( - ( ) \ tune. 
sciousness of | strength, n Prat 1 I 
grew mature, and produced as ( 1 k ym of i- 
important and inter: ig revolut 1 for- ( 
tune of France. Tl c ‘ ( 
of the ensuing pages. ( ( 
PART II. ‘ 
Warof Edward III. in France—Causes of his su — 
disturbance of France Pe f Bretign ts Inter ‘ 
considered —Charles \ Renew ‘ VI. pan ( 
his Mi and Insanity Civil dissensions of the part \ \ . 
Orleans and Burgundy (ssassination both of these . R , ro 
—Intrigues of their parties with England under a + 
Heury V. invades France Treaty of Tr Siate ‘ hs 
F'rance in the first ve ce of ¢ ’ Vil I t ny . - - 
quent declit of the English arms—thei ils f i 0 ) t 7 
France—Chiange in the political constitutio Lonis X! Oo 
his character— Leagues forme ain »—¢ j t - 
Burgundy s prosperit nd f I s obtains sess ; . : ; ; 
of Burgundy his death—C Vill tis » = CO = ‘ ! + W 
Britany} or ¢ } ; of | 
No war had broken out in Europe, sinee , \ i ) : N r and 
fall ofthe Roman empire, so memo ible as ‘ 2 ! \ i do no ww that pro- 
Edward ILI. and his suc ¢ t Frane OM rat ‘ 
whether we con ler its duration, ai t ! ‘ t ’ ad —_— . ; - war Was 
the magnitude and variety of ents. Ms Z i tu = i aren pac y 
a struggle of one hundred and twenty y L th ena co SY; nin- ) i 9 na me were 
brokenonlyonce by arezular pacification,’ cem tha n : ; ; - ov ‘ 
the most ancient and extensive do nin i 5, ho » : s Edv : ' at HOM hn 
civilized world was the prize, tw ) iit. Sia | —_—_ Wise 
twice recovered in the conflict, w) vasted O - v Laward An 
( ) Y t I ( woo W it > 
* Letters of Edward ILI]. addressed to ¢ cha t ) ( whos S 1s 
nobles and town 1 the south of France, dat pre sat ( = u ( vy, t 
March 28, 1328, four days before ' 3 ! and qualled. The 
Charles LV.’s posthumous dauchter, intimat S ) O ‘ uN t t ) t e: ons agains 
resolution. Kut an instrument, dat t North- w was f Ed ward’s .co iest of 
ampton, on the 16th of May, decisi\ dre to , t in- ( OW s toa 
is a procul t h S. 4 W orces cou \ f uA S vid tly, 
and Litehfi »| 1, to a id, t poss l re . Ww theec - ) s } i t own 
of the kingdom of France, in ¢ fought | 1 a outrance. but with all t ind rew so intoxicated with the victories of 
which kingdom has devolved, and appertains to courtesy at ivo i ent : v f s centuries tl njustice 
us, as to the right he ’ To this mission arch- 1 al 3 ah tars war 6 sla 0 ‘ 1 to have 
bishop Starttord ret n hi sation o [nt ( \ , creat cou i 
self from Edward’s accusation of treason no : ry me ss n to 
1340 ; and informs us, that the two bishops actu-| their mas lan id the Ca Phe first m vhien badward dis- 
ally proceeded to France, though withont men-) Felton, Knoll i ( ind Lan- ows the t or i S nvention With 
tioning any further particulars. caster. On Frey ‘ t peror Lew , , > a 
There is no evide in Rymer’s Feed to Guesclin « . th 2 . Ses ne Lhe 
corroborate Edward?’ Ip} ( to thie -| most equ lec ne « an wn. If Lie « \ugus 6, 1337, yeton the 28th 
gency of France upon the death of Charl to what aPiins oreo ; ( Sal 0 , ves him 
and it is certainly suspicious, that no o1 Wy ‘ ss and deva yn u i ' ‘ . _ Sarin curs In sucse- 
ment of ambassadors or procurators for this pur- ¢ tk ym. too « , j ‘ i nstances rt TONS Wwe Ave i- 
pose should appear ins y comp 1 co etio: Lmh) } oO Ww rht *s } : na cab procuratio , uke old int, Oct. 
of documents. The French | rene in France amo é htes n his (, 135%, em wering -him to take possession of 
assert this, upon the authority of the co lua- P p of Vale d John son. shew ut) He crown of Fran 1 A a hd =e 
tor of William of Nangis,a nearly cont smporary, poorly in ¢ parison with tl u ous ene-| Another ot the sam points : auxe 
but not always well informed, writer. It is =, Yet thes had ) col ! rtues is Vicar genera ' ut 1 france. 
curious to compare the four chief English histo- they were brave, jus 1, 1 the tex - SRO Ring ease -' BIS co a watie, 
rians. Rapin affirms both the claim tothe regen- Rex Fran et A Lo struments fh 
cy, on Charles IV\’s death, and that-to the king- The pope (Benedict XII.) wrote a strong Jet- Cals Dimsect, R \ i icie. [1 was ne- 
dom, after the birth of his daughter. Carte, the! ter to Edward, March 1340, dissuading him from ©e*=ary to o of the English, 
most exact historiaa we have, mentions th taking the title and armsof France, and pointing Who did not, . 
latter, and is silent -as to the former. Hume Ut the impossibility of his ever sueceeding. [| Of france. gly, Edwa 
passes over both,.and intimates, that Edward have no doubt but that this was the common ®! ts ’ W t wo | 
did not take any steps in support of his preten- Opmion. butte Avignon popes were very sub-| Hamedinadifierentorder. bButin 
sions in 1328. Henry gives the supposed trial Servient to France. Clemont VI. as well as his, t#o=e Of Brance were always in the 
of Edward’s claim to the regeney be fore the predecessor, Benedict Edward 45 tuey continued to until the accession of the 


states general at great length, and 


ted in Rymer. 


makes no 
allusion to the other, so indisputably authentic 
[t is, I think, most probable, that 


the two bishops never made the formal demand 


of the throne as they were directed by 
instructions. Stratford’s expressions seem 


imply that they did not. 


their 


to 


Xil. threatened 


with spiritul arms. Li required Edward’s spirit ®OUSe Of Brunswick. 


and steadiness to despise the > menaces, | rf rro y Edward Lil. would not have enters d 
the time, when they were te rrible to princes, Nntv t war, iy ON account oi 3 1 to 





° 
pops 
a 





was rather passed by; and the holy see never hilip about 


j the crow! 
ventured to provoke the king, who treated the “Ulenne ; 


and that prince had, rather unjustifia- 
church, throughout his reign, with admirable’ bly, abetted Robert Bruce in Scotland. lam not 
firmness and temper. in¢ 1 to iay any material ss upon the,insti- 
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12 FRANCE 


There is, in 


ndeed, ample room for national ex- 
iltation at the names of Crecy, 


Poitiers and 


Azincourt. So great was the disparity of num-|s 


bers upon those famous days, at we cannot, 
with the Freneh historians, attribute the d 
fiture of their hosts mers ly to mistaken 
and to impetuous valor. They yielded 


to that intrepid steadiness in danger, w 


tactics 
rather 
alr ady become the characteristic 
soldiers, and which, during four conturies, has 
ensured their superiorit whenever 
or infatuation have 

But these victor and the qua ities that secured 
them, must chiefly b d to the fres 
our cons 4 superior condition 
of the people. Not the nobility of England, not 
the feudal tenants won the battles of Crecy and 
Poitiers; for these were fully: matched in the 
France: but the yeomen, who drew the 


ignorance 


n into the field. 


titution, and to the 


ranks ol 
bow with 


i omed to 
its use in their native field and 


rendered fear- 
} 


strong and steady arms, accust 


less by op eee competence and civil freedom. | 


It is well known, that each of the three 
victories was due to our archers who were 
chiefly of the middle class, and at ar accor- 
ding to the system of that age, to > knight 
and squires who fought in heavy. : armor i 
the lance. Even at Poitiers, of which our coun- 
try seems to have the least right to boast, 
the greater part of the BI ick Prince’s small army 
Was compost dof Gascons, the merit of the En- 
glish bowman is strongly attested by Froissart. 

Yet the glorious termination to which Edward 
was enabled, at least for a time, to bring the 
contest, Was rx ‘the work of fortune, than of 
valor and prudence. Until the battle of Poitiers, 
he had made no progress towards the ¢ 
of France. That country was too vast, and his 
army too small, for such a revolution. The vic- 
tory of Crecy gave him nothing but Calais, 
of considerable importance in war and peace, but 
rather adapted tu annoy than tosubjugate a king- 
dom. But at Poitiers he obtained the greatest of 


great 


since 


conquest 


prizes, by taking prisoner the king of France. | 
) jthe truce of 1357, scattered themselves over the 


Not only the love of freedom tempted that prince 
to ransom himself by the utmost sacrifices, but his 
captivity left France defenceless, and seemed to 
annihilate the monarchy itself. The government 
was already odious; a spirit was awakened in 
the people, which might seem hardly to belong 
to the fourteenth century; and the convulsions 
of our own time are sometimes strongly parallel- 
ed by those which succeeded the battle of Poitiers. 
Already the States General had established a 


dom of 


a post } 
| rope, 


Iscolne- | 


hich had | 
of our English | 


iking’s favorite, Charles 


DU RING 
perhaps unjustly, 
mixed and inveterate malignity. 
on of Louis Hutin, by his daughter 
Edward’s pretence of claiming 
rales could be l 
: crown; the co iousness of which seems 
 Gaagcated i it self to his depraved mind 
an excuse for his treacheries, though he could 
entertain very little prospect of asserting the 
slaim againsteither contending party. John had 
bestowed his daughter in marriage on the king 
of Navarre; but he very soon gave a proof of his 
character, by procuring the assassination of the 
ja Cerda. An irre- 
natural result of this 
he had vffen- 
ded beyond the possibility of forgiveness, and 


‘attrib uted a . char acter of un- 
He was grand- 
Jane, and 
through fe- 


oncilable enmity was the 


crime. Charles became aware that 


that no letters of pardon, nor pretended recon- 


| 
! 
} 


| 
| 
} 
| 





} 
| 


iland, till 


fundamental principle, that no resolution could | 


be passe d as the opinion of the whole, unless 
three orders concurred in its adop- 
it of levying and of regulating the 
s recognized. 


each of the 
tion. The rig 
collection of taxes w: 


} 


itul insurrection. 
but that as- 


sembly which met at Paris immediately after the | 


battle. went far greater lengths in the reform and 


control of gov 
the Fair, the abuses natural to arbitrary power had 
harrassed the people. There now seemed an 
opportunity of redress; and however seditious, 
or even treasonatie, may have been the motives | 
of those who guided this assembly of the States, 


especially the famou Marcel, it is clear that many | of 


of their reformations tended to lil erty and the 
Rut the tumultuous scenes which 


public good.* 
tal ies heightened into 


pas ed in th ay 1, SomMeUN 
civil war, necessarily distrac'ed men from thé 
common defence against EKdward. These tu- 
mults were excited, and the distraction increas- 


Ke a 
ed, by Charles, king of Navarre, 


bad, to whom the French. writer 

*] must refer reader onward to the next 
chapter, 
This separation Is 


inconvenient, but it arose in- 


| all the circumstances of 
rnment. From the time of Philip | 


j 


| 


surnamed the} 
have, not} 
more than three 


for more information on this subject. | 


dispensably out of my arrangement and preven-| 


ted greater inconveniences. 


| people, whose grievances he 


lereign authority. 
q 
companion of w: 


land the sword. 


ithe insotence and luxury of their lords, 


him from the king’s resent- 
ment. Thus impelled by guilt into deeper guilt, 
he entered into alliances with Edward, and fo- 
mented the seditious spirit of Paris. Eloquent 
and insinuating, he was the favorite of thé 

] affected to pity, 
and with whose leade As his 
paternal inheritance, he possessed the county 
of Evreux, in Normandy.’ The proximity of this 
to Paris created a formidable diversion in favo1 
of Edward III. and connected the English garri- 


ciliation, could secure 


! he intrigued. 


isons ofthe north with those of Poitou and Guienne. 


There is no affliction which did not fall upon 
France during this miserable period. A foreign 
enemy was in the heart of the kingdom, the 


|king a prisoner, the Capital in sedition, a treach- 


erous prince of the blood in arms against the sov- 
Famine, the sure and terrible 
r, for several years desolated the 
country. In 1348, a pestilence the most eXtea- 
sive and unsparing of which we have any me- 
morial, visited France, as well as the rest of Eu- 
and consummated the work of hunger 
The companies of adventure 


|mercenary troops in the service of John orsEd- 


ward, finding no immediate ocoupation after 


country in search of pillage. No force existed 


| - ‘ 
sufficiently powertul to check these robbers in 

} their career. 

| compelled the pope to redeem himself in 


Undismayed by superstition, they 
Avig- 
non by the payment of forty thousand crowns. 
France was the passive victim of their license, 
even after the pacification concluded with Eng- 
some were diverted into Italy, and 
others led by du Guesclin to the war of Castile. 
Impatient of this wreichedness, and stung by 
the peas- 
ricts broke out into a dread- 
Phis was called the Jacquerie, 
from the cant phrase Jacques bon homme, appli- 
ed to the men of that class; and was marked by 
horror incident to the 
rising of an Te er at ed and unenlightened pop- 


ulace.f (A. D. 1348.) 


antry of several dist 


*Full account of the ravages made by this me- 
norable plague may be found in Matteo Villani, 
he second of that family who wrote the history 

¢ Flor nee. His brother and predecessor, John 
Villani, was himself a victim toit. The diseas 
began i 1e Levant, about 1346; from whence 
[italian traders brought it to Sicily, Pisa, and Ge- 
noa. In 1348, it passed the Alps and spread 
over France and Spain; in the next year it 
reached Bri tain, al id in 1350 ia rid waste WGerma- 
ny and ot! er northern states ; lasting rene ra lly 
about five months in each Gountry. 


1 
l 


} At Florence, 
out of tive died. The time of 
Roecacio’s Decemerone, as is well known, is 
iaid during this pestilence. 

+The second continuator of Nangis, 
of no great abilities, 


a monk 
but entitled to notice as our 


} most contemporary historian, charges the nobility 


Ss d, was a nearer heir to; 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Subdued by those misfortunes, though Ed- 
ward had made but slicht progress towards the 
conquest of the country, the regent of France, 
afterwards Charles V. submitted to the peace of 
Bretigni. st J this treaty, not to mention less im- 
portan it artic] o all Guienne, Gascony, Poitou, 
Saintong e Limousin, and the Angoumois, as 
well as ‘ aia is, and the county of Ponthieu, were 


,ceded in full sovereignty to Edward ; (1360,) a 


price abundantly compe naating his renunciation 
of the title of France, which was the sole con- 
cession stipulated in return. Evory care seems 
to have been taken to make the cession of these 
a incescomplete. The first six articles ofthe 
tr expressly surrender them to the king of 
Engl ads By the seventh, John and his son 
ensu- 


to convey Within a year from the 
VI them, and 


ing Michaelmas all their right 

specially those of sovers ignty and feudal appeal. 
T be Same words are repeated still more emphat- 
ically in the eleventh, and some other 
The twelfth stipulates the exchange of mutual 
renunciations ; by Jolin, ofall right over the ceded 
s; by Edward, of his claim to the throne 
of France. At Calais, the treaty of bretigni was 
renewed by John, who, asa prisoner, had been 
no’ party to the former compact, with the omission 
only of ‘the twelfth article , respecting the exchange 
of renunciations. But that it Was not int nded to 
waive them by this omission, is abundantly man- 
ifest by instruments of both the kings, in which 
reference is made to their future interchange at 
Bruges, on the feastof St. Andrew, 1361. And, 
until that time should arrive, Edward promises to 
lay aside the title and arms of France, (an engage- 
ment which he strictly kept,j and John to act in 
no respect as king or suzerain over the ceded 
provinces. Finally, on November 15, 1361,two 
commissioners are appointed by Edward to re- 
ceive the renunciations of the king of France at 
Bruges on the ensuing feast of St. Andrew, and 
to do whatever might be mutually required by 
virtue of the treaty. These, however, seem to 
have been withheld, and the twelfth article of 
the treaty of Bretigni was never expressly com- 
By mutual instruments, executed at Ca- 
iais, October 24, it had been declared that the 


over 
articles. 


countries 


pl ted. 


with spending the money raised upon the people 
by oppre ssive taxes, in dice * et alios indecentes 
jocos. All the miseries that followed the battle 
of Poitiers, he ascribes to bad government and 
neglect of the commonwealth; but especially 
to the pride and luxury of the nobles. [ am 
aware that this writer is biased in favor of the 
king of Navarre; but he was an eye-witness of 
the people’s misery, and perhaps a less exenp- 
tionable authority than Froissart, whose love of 
pageantry and habits of feasting in the castles of 
the great, seem to have produced some insensi- 
bility towards the sufferings of the lower classes. 
Itis a painful circumstance, which Froissart 
and the continuator of Nangis attest, that the 
citizens of Calais, more interesting than the com- 
mon heroes of history, were uurewarded and 
begged their bread in misery throughout France. 
Villaret contradicts this on the authority of an 
ordinance which he has seen in their favor. 


‘| But that was not a time when ordinances were 


very sure of execution. Vill, t. ix. p. 470. 

Petrarch has drawn a lamentable picture of the 
state of France in 1360, when he paid a visit to 
Paris. I could not believe, he says, that this was 
the same kingdom which I had once seen 60 
rich and flourishing. Nothing presented itself 
to my eyes but a tearful solitude, and extreme 
poverty, lands uncultivated, houses in ruins. 
Even the neighborhood of Paris manifested eve- 
ry where marks of destruction and conflagration. 
The streets are deserted ; the roads overgrown 
with weeds; the whole isa vast solitude. Mem. 
de Petrarque, t, iii. p. 541. 











sovereignty of the ceded provinces, as well as 
Edwards’s right to the crown of" France, should 
remain as before, although suspended as to its 
exercise, until the exchange of renunciations, 
notwithstanding any words of present convey- 
ance or release in the treaties of Bretigni ane 
Calais. And another pair of 
October 26, contains the form of 1 inciatio 

which, itis mutually declared, should have eli 

by virtue of the presi nt letters, in case one par- 
ty should be ready to exchange such renuncia- 
tions at the time and place appointed, and th 
othershould make defaulttherein. ‘These instru- 
ments executed at Calais are so prolix and so stu- 
diously enveloped, as it seems, in the obscurity 
of technical language, thatit is difficult to extract 
their precise intention. Itappea neverthel 

that whichever party was ] 
what was required of him at 
ber 390, 1361, the other then and there 


“lette rs patent, date ( 


making 


default, woul icquire not only what our law- 
yers might call an equitable title, but an actually 
vested right, by virtue of the provision in th 

letters patent of October 26, 1360. The appoint- 
ment above mentioned of Edward’s commission- 


ers on November 15, 1361, seems to throw upon 
the French the burthen of proving, that John 
sent his envoys with e ly full powers to the 
place of mecting, and thatt 


1@ non-interchang 


of renunciations was owing to the English gov- 

ernment. But though an historian sixty year 

later, (Juvenaldes Ursins,) asserts that the Frene 
( 


ttended at Bru t 
of Edward made default, it is certainly rendered 
unprobable, by the actual appointment of com- 


commissioners a 


missioners made by the king of England on t} 


15th of November, by the silence of C V 
after the recommencement of hostilities, w ) 


would have rejoiced in so good a ground of ex- 
cuse, and by the lancuage of some Efftlish instru- 
ments, complaining that the French renuncia- 
tions were withheld. It is suggested -by the 
French authors, that Edward was unwilling to 
execute a formal renunciation of his claim to the 
crown. But we can hardly suppose, that, in 
order to evade this condition, which he had vol- 
untarily imposed upon himself 
Bretigni and Calais, he would have left his title 
to the provinces ceded by those conventions im- 
perfect. He certainly de | 

and acted W 
court, as the perf ct master of those countrie 

He created his son Prince of Ac 1e, With the 


fullest powers over that new principality, hold- 





ed it indefeasibl 


thoutany complaint from the French 


ing itin fief ofthe crownot England by the vear- 


Sat 
ly rentof an ounce of gold.* And t court.of 
that great prince was kept for seve years at 
Bordeaux. 

I have gone somethi re than usual 0 





detail as to these circumstances, because a very 
specious account is given by some French hi to- 
rians and antiquaries, 
lame of the rupture in 1368 upon Edward I 


which tends to throw the 


*Rym. t. vi. p. 389. One clause is re- 
markable ; Edward 
creating the province of Aquitaine into a king- 


dom. So high were the notions of this great 


monarch, inan age when the privilege of crea- 
ting new kingdoms was deemed to bs 
to the pope.and the emperor. 

+ Besides Villaret, and other historians, the rea- 
der, who Jeels any curiosity on this subject, may 
consult three memoirs in the 15th volume of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, by M. M. Secousse, Sal- 
ier, and Bonamy.—These distinguished antiqua- 
ries unite, but the third with much less confi- 
dence and passion than the other two, in charg 
ing the mission upon Edward. The observa- 
tions in the text will serve, | hope, to repel their 
arguments, which, I may be permitted to observe, 
no English writer has hitherto undertaken to 


! } - . 
iOng Oniy 


by the treaties of 


reserves to himself the right of 


FRANCE DURING THE MIDDLE AGE 


Unfounded as was his pretention to the crown of 


I 





», and actuated as we mus 
tion, his character was 


h. There is no apparent 


consider im 


the most ruinous a 





unblemished by ill fa 





cause to impute the ravages made in France by 
soldiers formerly in the English service to h 
instigation, nor any proot of a conneXion W th 
: ” y |] 
| of Nav , su y pead 
| 
of Bretieni but ag l A ) 
conquerers from the change of fortuns it betel 
} ¢ 


Edward III. A long warfare, and ui 


succ 





Ss, had procure d for him some o 

France. Within a short time he 
was entirely stripped of them, less through any 
particular misconduct, than in consequence ot 


provinces of 


the intrinsic difficulty of preserving such acqui- 











sitions. The French wet ady knit together 
one people; and even those, whose feudal 
aut 3 st eY j the f . t 
their sovereign. could ne é ure the feeling of 

aismem rmenti h ynareny When t 
peace of bre ni was to cal 1 into effect 

t no oO South remonstrated againt t 
oss of the king’s sove rntvy, and showed, it is 
aid,in th iracters granted by Charlemagne,a 
promise never to transter the right of protecting 
them to another. The citizens of Rochelle im- 
plore d the king not to « rt them, and prot sted 
their readiness to pay ha their estates in taxes, 
rather than fall under the power of England.— 
John with | 1 ss of heart persuads it s 
faithful pe ople to comply with that destiny wh ch 
he had not been able tosurmount. Atlengthth y 
sullenly submitted : we w obey, they said, the 
English with our lips, but our hearts shall nev- 
er forget their allegiance. Such unwilling sub- 

} r) aT 

: t Pi é 
» which was rather stern and arbitrarv, 
did not conciliate their hearts to his cause. A f- 
ter the expedition in Castile, a most injudicious 
and fatal enterprise, he attempted to impose a 
heavy tax upon Guienne. Thi led 


to the lands of the nobility, who claime: 


Many of the chief 


d theircom- 





munity from all impositions. 


lords in Guienne and G: 





plaints to the throne of ¢ who had suc- 
ceeded his father in 1364, appealing to him as 
the prince’s sovereignand judge. After a year’s 
delay, the king ventured to summon the Black 
Prince to answer these charges before the peers 
of France, and the war immedidtely recommen- 
ved between t wo countries.* (1368.) 


Though it is impossible to reconcile the con- 


auc t ( i upon this occasion to those stern 

| ciples of rec which ought always to 

obeyed, yet exe r the injustice of Edward in 
rw hi WV ct- 


‘This is not said in order to assume anv 


to myself;:i act, J ve been guided, in 
a great degree, by one of the adverse counse!, M. 


Ronamy, whiose statement of 


Tacts 15 very fair, 


and make suspect a little, that he saw the 


weakness of hisown cause. 
The authority of Christine de Pisan, a contem- 


porary panegyrist of the French king, is not per- 
haps very material 


nsuch aquestion; but she 


+s} ] > > 
orant Of this Supposed Omission 


ms WHOLLY 
m 


on Edward’s side, and puts the justice of Charles 
V.’s war on a very different basis ; namely, that 
tre not ce to t] bile] 1 
notto be kept.—Collection des Memoirs S, t. Ve p- 
137. A principle more often acted upon tha 
avowed ! 

* On November 20, 1368, some time before t) 


r 
. , » - } T ne 7 T.) - tenate . 
Summons of the Prince oO] W aies, a treaty Was 


concluded tween Unaries, and Men 


Castile, wherein the latter expressly stipulates, 
that whatever parts of Guienne or England he 
might conquer, he would give up to the king of 


France.—Rymer, t. vi. p. 598, 


Ss. 13 


ed upon an unoffending people in the prosecu- 
tion of his claim, will go far towards extenuat ng 
this breach oft treaty of ticni. - ser- 
ved, indeed, with s t by Rapin, that we 
1dge of Charles’ pru c { ‘ nt; and 
that if he had been unt va 
would have rougnt on! ches ot 
nd, leven o lose WI s who are 
ow most ready toextol him. But his measures 
had been so sagaciously taken, that except 
rough that perverseness of fortune, ag Linst 
which, especially in war, there is no security, he 


der Edward 


was declining through age, and the younger 


could hardly fail of success. The « 





through disease ; the ceded provinces were eager 

to return to their native k ng, and their garri- 

sons, as we i 1 fe 3 duction, 

f e and ill-supplied. France, on the other 
nd, had recovered breath aft her losses; the 

sons of those who id f oO t P ers 

W \ ' ‘ fi } i | =O , W y Ire 
ut eminent wis i { . occu le 
A oO! oI ti rast i I it lo 

Was resto by ( of ( [ S V. i 

v or ot ueGu le iis fh ) Briton 

t in Ww} jut fortune, of exterior graces, was 

t greatest or! iment of France lur nig that age. 


rd Chandos in 


| nouch interior, as it seems, to Lo 


ns conhaence S good iortune, the gene- 
rosity and frankness of his character, have pre- 


served a fresh reco on of Ss name, wh ch 


is diy been the cas \ our countryman. 
In a few campaigns, the English were depri- 
ved @« almost all their conquests, and even, ina 
at degree, of their orig possessions in Gui- 
They were still formidable enemies, not 


\ heir courage and alacrity in the war, 
ut onaccount of the keys of France, which 


Bordeaux, Bayonne 


- } ’7} , , , 7 
they heid in their hands; 


and Calais, by inheritance or conquest; Breast 


and Chertourg, in mortgage from ther allies, the 
duke of Britany and king of Navarre. But the 


successor of Edward III. was Richard Il.; a 








reign of feebleness and sedition gave no oppor- 
tunity for prosecuting schemes ofambition. The 
war, protracted with few distinguis 

for several years, was at length suspe 
repeated armistices, not in i ve 

observed, and w e al YSity ¢ 

glish would not permit to settle in any regular 
treaty, Nothing less t obtained at 
Bretigni, emphatically cailed t Great Peace, 
would satisfy a frank and courageous people, who 
leemed thet V cheated by the manner of its 


\ ay Ss popu- 


i | d, and ¢ iich an ambi- 
tions |] ce, Thomas, Duke of Glouc obtain- 
ed In that country, \ Ss VY owltng to the 
I i 1 oppo yn WwW showed to all 
French connexions. s Lichard 
Hi. were of ad t « i IV. was 
equally anxious to avoid hos W France ; 
so, that lore the u ippy ¢ yh Of tirat King- 
dom temy i nis s ) ns of Ed- 
ward in stil 1 f l cumstances, 
: 
ther : n ' resp 1 en 
some ‘ ti y Intercou tw 1 
t two! ) | i ¥ weak d 
i I disc t t an 
I ‘ ’ > 
i i i ‘ = ’ . > 
‘ would V x } iit 
é ies ine t cingdom. T rth o 
hat t and populous cou was recruited 
with surprising raj - Sir Ha Cavalrey, a 
famous captain in the wars of Edward [il. while 
serving in Flanders, laug i 1, who 
assured him thatthe k ny of France’s ‘my, then 


entering thecountry, amounted to 26,000 lances ; 
asserting that he had often seen tl 


a fourth part of the 


i 


rflargest mus- 


ters, but Never So much as 


polished virtues of 
lis unwearied activity, his talent of 





























































oe 


fe 


14 
number. The 
under Charles VI. was 
than her first 
each through her i 
resources. 
Charles 
which, if 
rupture « 
one ol t 


V.surnamed the Wi 
we overlook a littl 
the peace of | 


¢ 


i 
he most honora 


-e ' 
qaying nrematurei, 


boy of thirteen, u 
uncles, the dukes 
dy. Charles had ret 

the tranquility, revived 
the severe trial 


iory, restored 
spirit of his 
7 . i 
which exercised his 
Poities 5 had disciplined his 


Sagacious 


country 

regency, 
after the battle ol 
mind; he! 
courager of literature, a 
He erre d though upon 
grounds, in acc asure, which 
the duke of Anjou seized before he was cold in 
his grave. JB of his wisdom were 
lost in the succeeding reign. 
essentially popular, thi \ 
sovereign aterialderangement. in 
a monarchy, where all thi 
depend upon one ce ntral 


ecame a statesinan, an en- 


beneficent lawgiver.— 
doubtless, plausible 


syiatin )5 voat tre 
WwUuiIatng a Vasitl 


17 


uta the ft 


In a government 


youth or imbecility of thi 
creates ho m 
prings ol the system 
force, these accidents, 
which are sure in the course of afew generations 
to recur, can searcely fail to dislocate the whole 
machine. During the forty years that Chark 
VI. bore the name of king, rather than reigned, 
in France, that count t 
far more ad ploral et 
John. 

A great change ha 
condition of France during 
ry. Asthe 
the expenses of war were incrs 
necessity of taking 
while more luxurious} 


ened the 


poutie i 
the fourteenth centu- 


feudal militia became unserviceable, 


ased through the 


troo 


S into constant pay ; and 


finementsofliving height- 


tempptavion to projuseness, the means 
lent 


erie 


of enjoying them wer: ied by improvic 
es hither- 


alienations of the do n. Hence tax 
to almost unknow1 incessantly, 
and with all tho : 
which are natural e fiscal pi nes of an 
arbitrary govern ’ 


oppre ion, 
said 
before, gave 1 two 
first Valois, and 
ple te revolulio 

1th t] 


of Poit 


ea ie battle 
in Chartes V.’ 
thing at res 
were still ver 
Vast accumu 
the 11 faith w 
yosed sul 
sco! ds the 
other plac 
General not 
revoke thi 

at least 

their 
make an 


Spirit ¢ 


those Cia 
had S50 iong 


Lis ( 9 who, 


priv 


out by alw 
their 
to matnta i » we I if n i huriou 


conflict wit! 


raciouUus 


ynscious of their abi 


*The originated in 
an attemp ul ted by id advisers to the 
count, to of Ghent 
without the 
esting m ; 
tus In simplici v, liveli , and 
heart. I would adv the historica 
acquaint himself with these transa 
with the corresponding tumulis at Paris. ’ 
are among the eternal lessons of history ; for the 
unjust encroachments of courts, the intemperate 


FRANCE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


court of France took in this war 


Ovtalhing a aec 


poil of conquest 
7s 


its Most actiy eade}l 


1a@ed 5 its 
a fine of uncommon severity inipos 
taxes renewed by arbitrary prerogative. 
ople preserved their indignation fora 
nt, and 


e mon 
when 


were unfortunately led 
rendered su ervient tothe aml 
of crimes, and a long: 


others, into a seri 


¢ ‘ et + ‘ "¢} ‘ 
tion irom the interests ol their country. 


It is diffieult to name a limit beyond which 
taxes will notbe borne withoutimpatience, when 
|they appear to be called for by necessity, and 
faithfully applied ; nor is it impracticable for a 
skilful minister to deceive the people in 


) 
these respects. But the 


both 
sting of taxation is 
W hat high-spirited man could 
see without indignation the earnings of 


wastefulness, 
his la- 

ided ungrudgingly to the public defence, 
become the s poils of parasites and peculators !— 
lt is this that mortifies the liberal hand of public 
spirit ; statesmen, who deem the secu- 
rity of government to depend not on laws and 
armies, but on the moral sympathies and preju- 
dices of the people, will vigilantly guard a 
even the suspicion of prodigality. In 


yr Vic 
rr 
and those 


gainst 
tue pre- 
sent stage of society, it is impossible to conceive 
hat degree of misapplication which existed in 
rench treasury under Charles VI., becaus 


real exigencies of the state could never again 


Scarcely any military 
was kept up; and the produce of the grievous 
le vied, 
the royal hous 


abie. force 


oO inconside 


1 } 
chielis 


plundere d by 


' ; } »% } j 
Impositions then was lavisned 


hold, or 


This naturally resulted 


upon the 


officers of government. + 
rou thy 


this reign. The duke of Anjou pretended to be 


entitied by the iat¢ King s appoint nt, if not by 
the con exercise the gov- 
rity ; but this 
very 


re ol majority 


stitution of France, to 


gent during the mince 
would naturally be 


VY. having fixed thea 


ernment as re 
period, which 


iw of Charlies 


ort, a 


still more abridged by consent ; 


coronation, he 


IOnarcis 


ition of dema- 


will 


he anit 
actions, 
and their anal- 

; ment 
|, no instruction, and can 


in historical 


of distant 
nes al 

hardly occupy ‘our time 

The 


umes of tue ( nnances des 


tudies. 


fifth and sixth vol- 
Rois de France . 
to the Par- 


contain iniormation as 


an can be found 


more accuraie 


jan-disturba in Frois- 


’ riem- 
sians, broissart 


tad hi } 
ed by tue 


ive, would 

ex uple of th 

which broke out about the same time 

as wellasin France. The Flemi 

would ty have had more im 

quences, if it had been cordially supported by the 

‘neclish government. But the dangerot encour- 

aging that democratical spirit which 

leavened the commons of England, might justly 
deemed by Richard IL.’s council much mor 

a counterbalance to the advantage of distres- 

When too late, some attempts 

l the Flemish towns acknow ledg- 


ng of France in 1384. 


turmtits 
in England 
h insurrection 


probal portant conse- 


j. 
I 


so strongly 


than 
tiidil 


sing France. 
were maae, a 
ed Richar« 

+ The expenses of the royal Livusehold, which 
under Charles V. were 9 1.000 livres 
in 1412 10450,000. Villaret, t. xiii.p.243. Yet 
the king was so ill supplied, that his plate had 
been pawned. When Montagu, minister of the 
finances, was arrested in 1409, all his plate was 

‘found concealed in his house, 


; and after 


peculiar and afflicting circumstances of 


, amounted | 


= = — 
was considered as reigning with full personal 
authority—Anjou, Perry, and Burgundy, along 
with the king’s maternaluncle, the duke of Bour- 
divided the actual exercise of government. 

The first of these soon undertook an ex pe di- 
ion into Italy, to possess himself of the crown of 
F s,in which he perished. Berry was a pro- 
» and voluptuous man, of no great talents; 
bis rank, and the middle position which 
hetween 


er consp cuous 


struggling parties, made him 
throughout the revolutions of 
age. The respectable of the king’s 


uncles,theduke 


most 
of Pourbon, being further remo- 
ved from the royal stem, and of an unassuming 
character, took a less active part than his three 
coadjutors. Burgundy, an ambitious and able 
prince, maintained the ascendency, until Charles, 
veary of a restraint, which had been protracted 
by his uncles till he wasin his twenty-first year, 
took the reins into his own hands, (1287.) "The 
dukes of Burgundy and P¢ rry retired from court, 
and the administration was committed to a dif- 
ferent set of men, at the head of whom appeared 
the constable de Clisson, a soldier of great fame 
snglish wars. The people rejoiced in the 
; but the 


new ministers soon ren- 
hemselves odious by 


similar conduct.— 
» fortune of Clisson, after a few years favour, 
amounted to 1,700,000 livres, equal in weight of 
silver, to say } 


notn 


ng of the depreciation of mon- 


ey, toten times that sum at present. 


Charles VI. had reigned five years from his 
minority, when he was seized witha derange- 
ment of intellect, which continued, through a 
series of recoveries and relapses, to his death. 
He passed thirty years in a pitiable state of 
suffering, neglected by his family, particularly 
by that most infamous of women, Isabel of BPa- 
varia, his queen, to adegree which is hardly 
credible. (1393.) The ministers were imm« di- 
ately aced; the princes re-assumed their 
For several years the duke of Burgun- 
dy conducted the government. But this was 
in Opposition to a formidable rival, Louis, duke 
of Orleans, the king’s brother. It was impossi- 
ble that a prince so near to the throne, favored, 
by the n perhaps with criminal fondness, 
and by the people on account of his external 
graces, should not acquire a share ol power.— 
He succeeded at length in obtaining the whole 


management of affairs; wherein the 


disg: 


stations, 


quer 


outrageous 
dissoluteness of his conduct, and still more the 
excessive taxes imposed, rendered him alto- 
gether odious. The Parisians compared his ad- 
ministration with that of the duke of Burgundy ; 
and from that ranged themselves on the 
side of the latter and his family; throughout the 
long distractions to which the ambition of these 


rave birtil. 


time 


prit cet 

The death of the duke of Burgundy, in 1404, 
after several fluctuations of success between him 
and the Orleans, by no means left his 
party without a head. Equally brave and am- 
bitious, but far more audacious and unprincipled, 
John, surnamed Sans-peur, sustained 
the A reconciliation had been, 
however, brought about with the duke of Or- 
leans; they had sworn reciprocal friendship, and 
| participated, as was the custom, in order to 
render these ovligations more solemn, in the 
same communion. In the midst of this outward 
harmony, the duke of Orleans was assassinated 
in the streets of Paris. (1407.) Aftera slight 
attempt at concealment, Burgundy avowed and 
Bousted of the crime, to which he had been 
instigated, it is said, by somewhat more than 
political jealousy. From this fatal moment, the 
| dissensions of the royal family began to assume 
ithe complexion of civil war. The queen, the 
, sons of the duke of Orleans, with the dukes of 
Berry and Bourbon, united against the assassin. 


} ! * 
auke oO 


his son 


same contest. 








But he possessed, in addition to Burgundy, hi: 
own apanage, the county of Flanders, as hi 


maternal inheritance; and the people ot 
who hated the duke of Orleans, 1 di] 
or rather exulted in his murder. 

It is ea y to 
government, terms upon which the 
duke of Burgundy was permitted to obtain par- 
don at Chartres, a year alt 
thes.crime. As soon as he entered the ro; 
presence, rose, except the king, 
queen, aud dauphin. The duke, approaching 
the throne, fell on his knees; whena 1 
acted as a sort of counsel for him, addressed the 
king; ‘‘ Sire, the duke of Burgundy, your cousin 
and servant, is come before you, being informed 
that he has incurred your dis 
count of what he caused to be done to the duke 
of Orleans your brother, for your good and that 
of your kingdom, as he is ready to prove when 
it shall please you to hear it; and therefore re- 
quests you, W ith all humility, to distniss your re- 
sentment towards him, 
your favor.” 

This insolent apology was all the 
that could be extorted for thi 
the first prince of the blood. It is not wonderful 
that the duke of Burgundy soon obtained the 
management of affairs, (1410,) and drove his ad- 
versaries from the capital. The 
by the father-in-law of the young duke of Or- 
leans, the count of Armagnac, trom whom their 
party was now denominated, raised their stan- 
dard against him; and the north of France was 
rent to pieces by a protracted civil war, in which 
neither party scrupled any extremity of pillay 
or massacre. Several times peace was made 
but each faction, conscious of their own jusin- 
cerity, suspected that of their adversaries. ‘Lhe 
king, of whose name both availed themselv: 
was only in some doubttul intervals of reason, 
capable of rendering legitimate the acts of either. 
The dauphin, aware of the tyranny which each 
faction exercised in its turn, was foreed, even 
at the expense of perpetuating a civil war, to 
balance one against the other, and permit nei- 
ther to be wholly subdued. He gave peace to 
the Armagnacs at Auxerre, in despite to the 
duke of burgundy; and having afterwards uni- 
ted with them against this prince and carried a 
successful war into Flanders, (1412,) he disap 
pointed their revenge by concludtng with him a 
treaty at Arras. (1414.) 

This dauphin, and his next brother, died with- 
in sixteen months of each other, by which the 
rank devolved : 
the king. The countof Armagnac, now cen- 
stable of France, retained possession of the gov- 
ernment. (1417.) Lut lis severity and the wi 
of taxes revived the Burgundian part at Paris, 
which a rigid proscription had endeavor te 
desiroy. 
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prince S, 


, pa 


upon Charles youngest son ol 


he brought on his head the implacabie 
hatred of the queen, whom he had not only shut 
out from public aflairs, but disgraced by the de- 
tection of her gallantrics. Notwithstanding her 
ancient enmity to ihe duke of Burs undy, she 
made overtures to him, (1417,) and being deliv- 
ered by his troops from continement, declared 
herselt openly on his side. A few obscure per- 
sons stole the city keys, and admitted the bur- 
gundians into Paris. ‘The tumult which arose, 
showed in a moment the disposition of the in- 
habitants ; but this was more horribly « isplayed 
a few days atterwards, when the populace rush- 
ing to the prisons, massacred the constable d’Ar- 
magnac and his partisans. (1418.) Between 
three and four thousand persons were murdered 
on this day, which has no parallel but what om 
own age has witnessed, in the massacre perpe- 
trated by the same ferocious populace of Paris, 

der circumstances nearly similar. Not long 
Jterwaras an agreement took place between the 
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It has been mentioned already, that the Eng- 
sh Wal had aimost ceased auring igns O 
Richard Il. a Henry LV. The former of th 
\ uttac i Mation, aie t s 
} rg to the court ot} Fran ind ug 
French gove1 owed fii ome dispo- 
sition to rey ve his dethronement, he new 
KIn 5 W Ss Gomer t "sy 
deterred it fro 1y Serious re wal of the war. 
A long commercial connexion had subsisted - 











of Burgundy, when the hecame sovereigns oO 
tl latter cou rv upon-t ae of ( unt Louis 
in 1384, were studious to preserve by separate 
truces. They ac 1upon the same cine poli- 
cy, when their int st predominatt d in the 
count of F Henry had even a negoci- 
ution pen r marr of ! é st so 
with a princess ¢ Burg vy, when an unex- 
pect a propos | 1WTom } oppos cide Sr ore 
tempting views his eyes. The Armag- 
i rd t u of Pu : . 
{ ,C0U 
the pay of whic would themselves de- 
iray, to ass 1 t ecovery of Guienn 
There three suppo ons conceiva oO 
explain this important passage in history, 
assassination of John Sans-peur. 1. It was pre- 
nded by the dauphin’s friends at tir I 
has been maintained ore lately, that he id 
premeditated t murder of Unaries, and that 
his OWN Was an act of self-defence. Phis 18, | 
think, quite improbable ; t dauphin had a great 
army near ti pot, W e the duke was only 
naed y five hundred! en. \ ire i a, 
and St. Foix ‘ ) throw_ suspicion u 
e duke of Eurgundy’s motives t 
enry V. accused n of | ing n propo- 
s to | » ¥ ( re could ne ace without 
offends Ge ad ct ‘ 4t this 
ll an = Dn. l 
tT I \ - 
Vat Dp ( ( cae i 
I 
\ t ] ie en S proxies ior Ul s \ 
could not ac e} W out onend e (0d i 
<Ontravehnibe sown ters patent. ttis not, 
however, very clear what this means. 2. The 
next h¥pothesis is, that it Was the deliberat 
of Charlies. But h youth, his feebleness of 
Sp it, and espet Lire consternatiol] ito 
which, by all tes:imonies, he was thrown | 


the event, are rather adverse tO this eX pianation. 
tT ‘ a . 
3. it remains oniy to con< 


Chastel, and other favorites of the daupl in, long 


} ! 1 ‘ . . . . 
attached to the Urleans faction, Who justiy re- 

: : : oe ‘ oni a? ‘ « an 
eardaed the duke San mlamous assassin, and 


might question bis sincerity, or their own safety, 
if he should regarn the 
4] opportunity to commit an act of 


ascendant, took advan- 
tage of this 


retaliation. less criminal, but not less ruinous in 


consequences, than that which had provoked 
it. Charles, however, by his. subsequent con- 
duct, recognized ed, and naturally ex po- 
sed himself to the resentment of the young duke 
of Burgundy. 
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+The English army at Azincourt was probably 
of not: than 15,000 men; the French wer 


at the ist, 50,000, and, by ye computations 
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but their own historians reduce this to a very 
mall number. Itis curious that the duke of 
tvoid an ac- 


rs, fifty-nine 


Berry, who advis 
tion, had been in the battle of Poit 
years bejore. 
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16 FRANCE DURING THE MIDDLE 


patron. The city of Paris, especially abjured at/the earl of Salisbury to supply a body of troops, 


AGES. 


other favorite, La Tremouille, took the danger- 


once its respect for the supposed author of the| receiving a shilling a day for every man at arms, |ous office, and as might be expected, employed 


murder, thouch the I 
A solemn oath was 
venge the crime; the nobility, the clergy, the| ue of money. 
parliament, vieing with the populace in their|/nish their own equipments and_ horses, 
invectives against Charl 


gitimate heir of the crown. /and sixpence for each archer. 


t 
whom they now|France was totally exhausted by her civil and 


This is perhaps jhis influence against Richemont, who for some 
' } ‘7 } : . 

taken by all ranks to re-| equal to fifteen times the sum at our present val-|years lived on his own domains, rather as an 

They were bound indeed to fur- | unarmed 


neutral than a friend, though he never 


But jlost his attachment to the royal cause. 


It cannot therefore surprise us, that with all 


styled only pretended (soi disant) dauphin. Phi-| foreign war; and incompetent to defray the ex-|these advantages the regent duke of Bedford had 
lip,*son of the assassinated duke, who with all; pense even of the small force which defended |almost completed the capture of the fortresses 


the popularity and much of the ability of his the wreck of the monarchy. 

father, did not inherit his depravity, was insti-|in the utmost poverty at Bourges, 
gated by a pardonable excess of filial resent-| had scarcely recovered from the fatal slaughter 
ment, to ally himself with the king 


of England.|of Azincourt, and the infantry, composed of 


Charles VII. lived | north of the Loire, when he invested Orleans in 
The nobility | 1428. 


If this city had fallen, the central provin- 


lees, which were less furnished with defensible 


places, would have lain open to the enemy; and 


These passions of the people and the duke of| peasants or burgesses, which had made:their ar-|it is said that Charles VIL, in despair was about 


Burgundy, concurring with the imbecility of|my so numerous upon that day, whether from/to retire into Dauphine. 


At this time his affairs 


Charles VI. and the rancor of Isabel towards her | inability to compel their services, or experience | were restored by one of the most marvellous rev- 


son, led to the treaty of Troyes. 
signed by the queen and dukes, as _ proxies of field. 
the king, who had fallen into a st of uncon-|zans, 


It became almost entirely a war of parti- 
tate Every town in Picardy, Champagne, 
scious idiocy, stipulated that Henry V. upon | Maine, or wherever the contest might be carri- 
his marriage with Catharine, shduld become|ed, was a fortress ; and in the attack or defence 
immediately regent of France, and after the/of these garrisons, the valor of both nations was 
death of Charles, succeeded to the kingdom, in| called into constant exercise. 

exclusion not only of the dauphin, but of all the This mode of wartare was undoubtedly the 
royal family. Itis un to remark that| best in the actual state of France, as it gradually 


nece ssary 
valid. But they had at the time the But what principally led to its 


strong ty successes. 
sanction of force; and Henry might plausibly adoption, was the license and insubordination of 


flatter himself with a hope of establishing his the royalists, who, receiving no pay, owned no} 
own usurpation as firmly in France, as his fath-|control, and thought that, provided they acted | 


er’s had been in England. What ‘neither the| against the English and Burgundians, they were 
comprehensive policy of Edward III., the ener-| free to choose their own ports of attack. Noth- 
gy of the BJack Prince, the valor of their Knol-|ing can more evidently shew the weakness ot 
lyses and Chandoses, nor his own victories! France, than the high terms by which 
could attain, now seemed, by a strange vicissi-| VII. was content to purchase the assistance of 
tude of fortune, to court his ambition.. During | some Scottish auxiliaries. The earl of Buchan 
two years that Henry lived after the treaty of!) was made constable ; the earl of Douglas had the 
Troy¢ 5, he { ‘ 
unlimited authority in the name of Charles VI.| General of the kingdom. At a subsequent time, 
The latter survived his son-in-law but a few|Charles offered the province of Saintonge to 
weeks; and the infant Henry VI. was immedi-| James I., for an aid of 6,000 men. . These Scots 


under the 
Bedford. 
Notwithstanding 
nority, the English cause was less weakened by |just to charge the French nation with any. infe- 
the death of Henry, than might have been ex-|riority of courage, even in the most unfortunate 
pected. The duke of Bedford partook of the periods of this war. ugh 7 
same character, and resembled his brother in| struck in the field of battle, they stood sieges of 
faults as well as virtues; in his haughtiness and| their walled towns with matchless spirit and 
arbitrary temper, asin his energy and address.|endurance, Perhaps some analogy may be found 
At the accession of Charles VII., the usurper, between the character of the French commonalty 


regency 
ithey set a sufficient value upon their 


. . t . » y 
of France, except a few fortresses, by most of) of the late peninsular war, But tothe exertions 
Guienne, and the dominions of Burgundy. The) of those brave nobles who restored the 


duke of Britany fterwards acceded to the| chy of Charles VII., Spain has afforded no ade- 


was acknowledged by all the northern provinces during the English invasion, and the Spaniards | 
t 


s00n al 
treaty of Troyes, but changed his party again| quate parallel. 
several times within a few years. The central| It was, however in the temper of Charles VII. 
provinces, with Languedoc, Poitou, and Dau-) that his enemies found their chief advantage. 
phine, were faithful tothe king. For 
1 without any decisive result ; ’ During the 

vavyed in favor of| calamitous morning of this reign, he shrunk from 
England. For this it is not difficult to assign| fronting the storm, and strove to forget 
several causes. The animosity of the Persians|in pleasure. Though brave, he was never seen 
and the duke of Burgundy against the Armag-|in war; though intelligent he was governed by 
nac party still continued, mingled in the former) flatterers. Those who had committed the assas- 
with dread the kin return, whom they|sination at Montereau under his eyes, were his 
judged to have inexpiably o fended.| first favorites; as though he had determined to 
The war had lished avoid the only measure through which he could 
commanders in 5 

l rprise, but in- mili 


not indeed in valor and enter] 
tary ll, any whom France. could oppose to brother of th 


skill, 
them. Of th mo i 

the duke of Ledford himself, were Warwick,} consented to renounce the English alliance, and 
Salisbury and Talbot. Their troops too were accept the rauk of constable, on. condition that 
still very superior tothe French. But this, we) these favorites should quit the court. 

must in candor allow, proceeded in a great de-| ers, who successively gained a similar influence 
gree from the mode in which they were raised,| over Charles, Richemont publicly caused to be 
The war wasso popular in England, thatit was ea- | assassinated, assuring the king, that it was for 
sy to pk k the best and stoutest rec1 ,and their! his own and the public good, (1424.) 

high pay allured men of respectable condition| the debasementot morals and government, which 
We find in Rymer, a contract of twenty years of civil war had produced! An- 


the war continued has been impreved by prosperity. 


but the balance was clearly sway} 


of h 
themselves 


brought forward some accom} 


: I 
English ar 


the my 5 
+. 


-|duke of Burgundy. The count de Richemont, 
duke of Britany, who 


became 


» the 
tul 


uit 


to the service. 


This compact, |of their inefficacy, were never called into the|olutions in history. 
ithe power of England, 
jexplain the surprising story of the Maid of Or- 
\leans ; for, however easy it may be to suppose 
\that a heated and enthusiastic imagination produ- 
iced her own visions, itis a much greater problem 
{to account for the credit they obtained, and for the 


|ved by the hypothesis of a concerted 
these flagitious provisions were absolutely in-jimproved her troops, and flushed them with pet-| 


jawe enfeebled the sinews of the English. 
Charles } 


ecoverned the north of France with duchy of Touraine, anda new title, Lie utenant! 


Though frequently panic-| 


| 

ithe court. 
| quence, 
ance With England had been only the fruit of 


some years! This prince is one of the few whose character | 
; : |their desertion is not mentioned in these procla- 
; mations, though 
himself 


surpassing! hope for better success, a reconciliation with the | 
ithird volume 
af- | 
t distinguished, besides| terwards one of the chief pillars of his throne, |} 


mo ' | 
iWoOotl-'| 


|arises out of this, 
|peculiar bitterness by her countrymen of the 
Such was | 
‘that in 1430 their animosity against Charles VII. 
/was é6till ardent. 


A country girl overthrew 
We cannot pretend to 


success that attended her. Nor will this be sol- 
Stratagem ; 


which, if we do not judge altogether from events, 


jmust appear liable to so many chances of failure, 


that it could not have suggested itself to any 
rational person. However, it is certain that the 
appearance of Joan of Are turned the tide of 
war, which from that moment flowed without 
interruption in Charles’ favor. A superstitious 
They 
hung back in their own country, or deserted 


|from the army, through fear of the incantation, 
iby which alone they conceived so extraordinary 


a person to succeed.* As men always make 
sure of Providence for an ally, whatever unto- 
ward fortune appeared to result from preternat- 
ural causes, was at once ascribed to infernal en- 


jemies; and such bigotry may be pleaded as an 
ately proclaimed king of France and England,) fought bravely for France, though unsuccessfully a 
of his uncle, the duke of/at Crevant and Verneuil; but it must be owned | 
j service. | 
the disadvantages of a mi-| Under al! these disadvantages, it would be un-| 


excuse, though a very miserable one, for the des 
testable inurder of this -lerojne.t 
The spirit which Joan of Are had roused, did 
not subside. France recovered confidence in 
her own strength, which had been chilled by a 
long course of adverse fortune. The king too 
shook off his indolence, and permitted Riche- 
mont to exclude his unworthy favorites from 
This led to a very important conse- 
The duke of Burgundy, whose alli- 


indignation at his father’s murder, fell naturally 


\as that passion wore out, into sentiments more 
monar- | 


congenial to his birth and interests. A prince 
of the house of Capet, could not willingly see 
the inheritance of his ancestors transferred to 
strangers. And he had met with provocation 
*This however is conjecture ; for the cause of 
h Rymer has printed it in their 
tile. But the duke of Fedford speaks of the 
turn of success as astonishing, and due only to 
the superstitious fear which the English had 
conceived of a female magician. 
+M. de Averdy, to whom we owe the copious 
account of the proceedings against Joan of Arc, 
as well as those which Charles VIL. instituted in 
order to rescind the former, contained in the 
of notices des Manuscrits du Roi, 
has jusily made this remark, which is founded 
on the eagerness shown by the University of 
Paris in the prosecution, and on its being con- 
ducted before an inquisitor; a circumstance ex- 
ceedingly remarkable in the ecclesiastical histo- 
ry of France. But another material observation 
The Maid was pursued with 


} 
‘ 


English, or rather Burgundian faction; a proof 
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